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Rollback 
Without War 


The Mysterious 
Eden 


This “Flying Saucer” 
carries Truth! 


Crusade for Freedom brings hope 


to enslaved millions 


The word “SVOBODA” on the balloon in this 


picture is the Czech word for “Freedom.” 





Supplementing Radio Free Europe in 1951, 
thousands of these “Flying Saucer” balloons 
were released by Crusade for Freedom along the 
borders of the Iron Curtain countries. They con- 
tained messages of hope and courage from mil- 
lions of Americans who joined in the 1951 
Crusade for Freedom. 


LOOK WHAT YOU DID 


In the last two years the contributions of Amer- 
icans to the Crusade for Freedom have amounted 
to $3,500,000, This money helped make possible 
Radio Free Europe’s thifteen transmitters in 
Germany and Portugal. It also helped establish 
Radio Free Asia, which broadcasts to China in 
four different languages. These facilities are used 
daily to spike Communist lies and satisfy the 


hunger of millions for truth. 


MORE HELP NEEDED! 


In 1952, at least $4,000,000 and the signatures of 
millions more Americans on leaflets (““Freedom- 
Grams”) are needed—-not only to carry on this 
operation but also to expand it on an even 
bigger scale. 


Support this crusade of truth now, 


Help Truth Fight Conimunism! 
Join the Crusade for Freedom 


Note to Editors: If your company is having a Crusade for Freedom drive 
you may wish to add this line to the ad—Contributions and signatures 
should be sent to your company representative or to the Crusade for 
Freedom, c/o your Local Postmaster. 





Cauldron Bubble 

Frank Moraes’ “I Saw Red China” 
(UNW Oct. °52) is an excellent be- 
ginning to what I hope will be greater 
Asian coverage by UN Worn. Events 
in that part of the world are becom- 
ing increasingly complex and cloudy. 
The Japanese defeated communism in 
their recent election, but they are 
their 
General Eisenhower says Asians must 
fight Asians. The Chinese hold a 
“Peace” Conference in Peking. And 


wobbling on economic — legs. 


Russia is turning her attention to Asia 
as the next field (she hopes ) for ad- 
vance. Can UN Wortp help deline- 
ate the issues hidden behind these and 
other events, and provide some factual 
information by which we can judge 
them? 
Bangor, Maine M. C. Puiiuirs 
Troubled Waters 

I welcomed the valuable discus- 
sion of the FcT’s report on the inter- 
national oil cartel in your October is- 
sue (p. 47). But it seems to me you 
missed one point. The report was 
made public during an election cam- 
paign, and thus is open to charges of 
electioneering propaganda. Further- 
more, if the accusations made in the 
report are upheld by the Grand Jury, 
the Communists will have gained a 
wonderful weapon against American 
“imperialists” and “capitalists.” 


New York, N.Y. J. SLOAN MECHTNE 


Timing of the report was undoubtedly 
unfortunate. But should the charges 
against the oil companies be true, the 
law should act no matter what the 
consequences in terms of Russian 
propaganda.—Ed. 


Americans in Rompers 

At the risk of appearing to outdo the 
Russians, may I say that “beizbol” (or 
baseball) originated in Hungarv? The 
truth, of course, is that tossing a ball 
around and hitting it with a stick is 


universal, and no country is ithout its 
particular brand of the game. In Eng- 
land, I believe, the game has never 
been developed and is still the chil- 
Thus the British love 
Americans about the latter's 


dren's pastime. 
to kid 
“childish” national sport. 


Boston, Mass. Pau. Kiss 


Swan Song 

A letter in your October issue from 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, refers to “timor- 
ous US capital abroad.” 

Why is it timorous? 

My experiences may furnish a 
In 1946 I bought 35 shares 


of 5 per cent preferred stock in Inter- 


reason. 


national Railways of Central Ameri- 
ca. The price averaged $111 a share. 
Under communist influence in Guate- 
mala, wages and other costs were so 
raised as to practically confiscate the 
property of the road. Dividends 
ceased and the price of the stock fell 
to $54 a share. 
I held on, but finally sold out last vear 
with a loss of $1995 plus commission. 


Hoping for a change 


Do you wonder that T now confine my 
investments to the home market? If 
US capital is to go abroad it must be 
assured a square deal. The Iran situ 
ation has certainly not encouraged 
foreign Some 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs 
and then cuss the goose for dying! 

Santa Barbara, Calif. Hersert Ler 


investments. people 


US in UN 

Porter McKeever's_ probing ques 
tions in “Has the US Betrayed the 
UN?” (UNW Oct. 752) should stir 
not a few Americans to hard, purpose- 
ful thought. I, for one, was terribly 
disappointed in the party platforms of 
both the Republicans and the Demo 
crats in regard to American participa- 
tion in the United Nations. Both docu- 
ments recognized that “containment” 
of communism is not enough, and that 
the United States must develop a more 


positive foreign policy to meet the | 








At your age! 


If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for you 
to follow the example of our 
hero, Ed Parmalee (above) 
and face the life-saving facts 
about cancer, as presented in 
our new film “Man Alive!”. 

You and Ed will learn that 
cancer, like serious engine 
trouble, usually gives you a 
warning and can usually be 
cured if treated early. 

For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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AAUN 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS, Inc. 


45 East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


| want to become a member of AAUN 
Enclosed is $ 
membership checked here. 


$3 $5 $10 
$25 $50 $100 


to cover 


NAME 
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ADRESS 


City Zone State 


Memberships are deductible 
for income tax purposes. 
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Soviet threat. Fuller participation in 
the United Nations is the 
answer—though not obvious to the 


obvious 


platform architects of our two major 
political parties. When will we wake 
up to the tremendous moral and 
psychological campaign we can wage 
through the UN to undermine com- 
munism everywhere? When will we 
realize that such a campaign will be 
possible only when the United States 
organizes its physical and _ spiritual 
strength completely behind the UN 
ideal of international cooperation? 


Chicago, Ill. Mark S. HamiLTon 


Congratulations to Porter Me- 
Keever! We all know that Russia’s 
refusal to abide by the ideals of the 
United Nations has dealt a 
blow to its efficacy. But rarely do we 


heavy 


hear how, despite Russia’s intransi 
the United States can and 
should make the UN powerful and 
effective. 

Houston, Texas 


rence 
gence, 


JosePH FINELLA 


Whenever I feel that my 
has abdicated its reason for a dish of 


country 


emotional porridge, I merely have to 
pick up UN Wor tp and my faith is 
revived. Although many people have 
begun attributing the dangers that 
surround us in the world to an an- 
thropomorphic UN, Porter McKeever 
has the courage to take the path of 
reason and investigate how we have 
been selling the world organization 
short. 
New York, N.Y. Jacos LAMBERTI 
A comparison of Porter McKeever’s 
article with Elliott Haynes’ “After 7 
Years: Whither UN?” (UNW Oct. ’52) 
reveals sOme interesting contradic- 
tions. McKeever feels that the United 
States has, in general, neglected the 
United Nations. In particular he feels 
this country should have incorporated 
its regional military alliances such as 
Nato within the framework of the 
world organization. According to Mr. 
Havnes, however, our friends in the 
UN strongly believe that US devotion 
to the UN has alone saved it from ex 
tinction. Korea is an example. And 
thev insist, furthermore, that recional 
military alliances be kept outside the 
organization. I may be wrong, but my 
McKeever — un- 
wishes the UN were an 


impression is that 
consciously 
instrument of American foreign policy 

which of course would be anathema 
to its other members. 


| Blufton, Indiana Mary McIntyre 


It is refreshing to know that the 
practicing diplomats within UN strike 


a rational balance between utopian 


nonsense and complete cynicism in 
their evaluation of its goals and _ its 
chances of realizing them. Enlightened 
self interest, as Elliott Haynes’ article 
reveals, is a goal which even the un- 
bending idealists of Greenwich Vil- 
lage and the hardheaded patriots of 
Wall Street can join forces to advance. 
New York, N. Y. Rospert T. SMITH 


Time to Be Uncle 

Dr. T..F; 
Sam’s world responsibilities (“After 7 
Years: Whither UN?”) is an excellent 
answer to the pure minded people in 


lsiang’s analysis of Uncle 


this country who find any exercise of 
the country’s power in international af 
fairs repellent. As long as we are 
unconsciously ashamed or afraid of 
the fact that we must be a guiding and 
controlling force in the world, we will 
fail in our duty to be such a force. Dr. 
Tsiang’s idea, that our “dominion” 
over other countries is similar to a 
philosopher's dominion over the minds 
of men, is a good starting point for 
those who find American domination 
distasteful. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Georce F. Benner 
Auto-Suggestion 
When my evening newspaper com- 
mented on Britain’s first “automic” ex- 
plosion (meaning, of course, “atomic”) 
it started me wondering why that 
country and the United States should 
duplicate each others efforts, no doubt 
at a tremendous waste of money and 
brains. Are we in this fight together 
or aren't we? And if we are, why not 
closer atomic collaboration? 
Chester, Pa. 
Marcaret M. CHAMBERLAIN 


Dr. Conant 
gave a partial answer in his recent 
Stevenson Memorial Lecture in Lon- 


of Harvard University 


don. Said Conant, the veil of secrecy 
and the national pride that surround 
nuclear physics today have so far 
made it impossible for the US and 
Britain to marry their efforts at atomic 
development.—Ed. 


Into Mars’ Maw 
Although we great deal 


about the menace of communism, that 


hear a 


other menace looming on our horizon 
almost unneglected: military 
More and more the Penta- 


goes 
tvranny. 
gon is taking over our government, 








dragging young boys into the armed 
forces, telling scientists that they must 
become weaponeers, and confiscating 


our property with a speed and thor 


oughness the Marxians could never 
equal. Washington seems to be follow- 
ing the dictum of the Emperor Sep- 
timus Severus: “Enrich the soldiers, 
scorn the rest.” 


Baltimore, Md. Lewis B. RoBINson 


On the Run 


UN Wonkrtp is the first magazine 
that interested me to the point where 
I couldn't lay it down. As a college 
student I find it perfect for quick 
readings in between “The Fall of 
Rome” and “The Building of the New 
World,” or the 


glancer, except that if I were reading 


for before-dinner 


it before dinner I would most likely 
never make it to the table. 
North Hollywood, Calif 

Berre Jo McDermorr 


The Melancholy Dane 


When Rockefeller that 
Caribbean investments failed because 


states his 
they were “too much and too soon” 
(“Rockefeller’s Caribbean Rainbow,” 
by Robert Hallet, UNW Oct. °52) he 
is merely admitting that social habits 
and conventions of underdeveloped 
countries are often inimical to Ameri- 
can or Western methods of business. 
I know a Danish fishing expert who 
went broke because he misunderstood 
this fact. Having received permission 
to operate a number of modern fish 
ing vessels out of Valparaiso, Chile, 
on condition that he use only Chilean 
fishermen to man them, he brought 
the boats from Denmark at great ex- 
pense. The first day of fishing, his 
Chilean crews made what to them 
was a month’s pay and retired to the 
beach to sing and drink wine for the 
next four weeks. The men he hired 
the next day did the same. After sev- 
eral weeks’ operations, the unfortu- 
Dane had 


every fisherman in the whole of Val 


nate hired and_ retired 
paraiso. And since he had promised 
to use only these men, he was forced 
to put his boats into drydock waiting 
for them to run out of money. The 
poor chap eventually had to give the 
entire 


project up-which is _ proof 


enough to me of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
point. 


San Francisco, Cal. D. A. MASTERS 


EARN 
EXTRA 


IN C0 ME and further the cause of world understanding 


You can now develop substantial additional income by 


taking new and renewal subscriptions 


UN WORLD. 


for 


For full details, write to: Field Service Division, UN WORLD, 319 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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AmIM y Brother “8s Keeper? 


IN INDIA I asked myself this ques- 
tion when I saw thousands of home- 
less sleeping in the streets of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. When I saw 
half starved children and “hunger 
limp” babies like the one above. 

IN KOREA (My schedule did not 
permit me to examine the 28 or- 
phanages in which CCF 
Korean children). There is only 
ugliness and misery in Korea. Wan- 
dering refugees, little ragged chil 
dren, destroyed homes. There is 
hardly a family not broken, fathers 
taken prisoners or shot, mothers 
abused and carried off or left dead 
behind a broken wall. A destroyed 
country, of rubble, rags, 
hunger and human misery. 
IN JAPAN in the Elizabeth Saun 
ders Home for GI babies, deserted by 
their American fathers, and 18 other 
CCF orphanages, all over-crowded. 
IN GERMANY where I saw some 
of the several million people who 
are refugees in their own country. 
Those who escaped from East Ger- 
many won their freedom at great 
Few families escaped intact. 
Children, parents, wives and hus- 
bands shot down or dragged off to 
labor camps. Those who escaped are 
destitute. They can’t find work and 
have inadequate food and shelter. 


assists 


disease, 


cost. 


For information write to: 





The sick little children of India, 
the wandering orphans of Korea, 
that flaxen haired German miss, 
who saw her father killed, does 
God charge me with their plight? 
I have returned from overseas with 
the realization that the Communists 
care enough to make very success- 
ful capital of democracy's failures 
and with the strong conviction that 
we Americans can not our 
eyes or stop our ears to the cry of 
a hungry child anywhere in the 
world — black, brown, yellow or 
white. The hungry children of the 
world are more dangerous to us 
than the atom bomb. 

CCF assists children in 97 or- 
phanages in the following coun 
tries: Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
land, Formosa, Indonesia, India, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Malaya, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
United States and Western Ger- 
many. You can adopt a child in 
any of these countries for ten dol- 
lars a month and the child's name, 
address, picture and information 
about the child will be furnished 
Correspondence with the child is 
invited. Smaller gifts are equally 
welcome. God sees not the coin 
but the heart that gives it. 


close 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC, 
RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 








In the Nope Volley,near 
Sen Francisco,nestles “Beaulieu” 
lovely vineyard-estate of the 
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delicate BV wines ere among 
the world's tine vintages 
Pour for your next dinner guests 
BV Riesling, Cabernet Sauvignon 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Our Editor-in-Chief, Quentin Reynolds, has resigned. He has re- 
signed for the only reason that could possibly have induced the 
Board of Directors of this magazine to accept his resignation, how- 
ever reluctantly and regretfully 

One of the brilliant writers of his generation, for 
some time Mr. Reynolds has suffered from a conflict 
not unknown to other literary figures of his stature. 

He was torn by the contradictory demands on his 
time and his creative energies of the editor and 
the author. In the end the latter won out. 

“The time for decision has now come,” Reynolds wrote in his letter 
of resignation. “I have on my desk the first chapters of three books 
I've started. I feel I must stick with them, I must give them all I 
have. I’m moving out of New York, to the quiet of the countryside. 
I know you will understand.” 

The task of selecting a successor to Quentin Reynolds by the 
Board of Directors proved to be an easy one. Right in our shop there 
was a man whose qualifications satisfied the most demanding 
requirements: Tibor Koeves. 

This is a case, as the saving goes, of a man’s rising 

to a position of command from the ranks. When Mr 

Koeves (pronounced Ko-vesh) joined this magazine 

in the Spring of 1948 it was to fill the relatively mod- 

est position of Travel Editor. But his intellectual 

i! jualities, coupled with his writing and organizing 

talents, assured him swift advancement. Our readers doubtless re- 
member his colorful and penetrating articles and reports from home 
and from abroad—France, Italy, Vatican City, Switzerland, England, 
Yugoslavia, Haiti—as well as his much-quoted interviews with 
such leading statesmen as Marshal Tito and former Premier Bidault. 

An American of Hungarian descent, Koeves is the only living 
author to our knowledge who has written original books in three dif- 
ferent languages at his command, not a small asset for our kind of 
international publication. A congenial traveler and author of the de- 
lightful Time Table for Tramps, he has lived and worked as a 
foreign correspondent in half a dozen key countries of the world. 
In the meantime he somehow managed to make a fundamental study 
of early Christian art which earned him a Ph.D. from the Sorbonne. 

Today his chief interest is, beside this magazine, the study of 
American history and American democracy, with the practical work- 
ings of which, he says, he first got acquainted when employed as a 
porter in a large New York hotel during a period of ebb in his writ- 
ing career. As a hobby, he writes on the lives and times of Julius 
Caesar and Mohammed. 

We here at East 44th Street are deeply conscious of having ac- 
quired an exceptional Editor. His profound understanding of both 
the new and the old worlds makes him a natural leader in our field. 
We confidently expect that under his inspired guidance our inter- 
national staff will bring you a constantly more enlightening discus- 
sion of the great world problems which so fatefully influence the 


I haz. 


daily lives of each of us today. 
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cooperation. 
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peace, too. You are gaining new understanding 
of other nations, other peoples. You are being 
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and how. 
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pleasure and information you get from U.N. WORLD 
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friends so much important information available in 
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international understanding. You swell the ranks 
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The State of the 


Beyond the News 


\ FRENCHMAN, a German, and 
“X an Italian are leading the cru- 
sade for a new federated Europe, 
free of economic barriers and na- 
tional rivalries. But the fact that 
Robert Konrad = Ade- 


nauer, and Alcide de Gasperi share 


Schuman, 


the same political ideals is much 
more than sheer coincidence. 
These three Magi of Europe fol- 
lowing the same bright star grew 
out of back- 
grounds; they draw their strength 


almost identical 
and inspiration from the same spir- 
itual source: and their resemblance 
in character and personality could 
hardly be more striking. 

Each of the three was born in a 
bloodsoaked borderland. Schuman, 
in Alsace, when it belonged to 
Germany; De Gasperi, in Trento, 
when it belonged to the Hapsburg 
monarch; and Adenauer, in the 
Rhineland. All three went to Ger- 
man schools and 


were brought 


up in German culture—De Gasperi 


even started his political career as 
a deputy in the Austrian Parlia- 
ment. 
Since in their formative years 
they were strongly influenced by 
the same spiritual forces and reared 
in the traditions of Européan Ca- 
tholicism, it is easy to understand 
that they became advocates of the 


same political doctrine. More sur 
prising, however, is how during 
their later vears these three men 
developed their personalities along 
the same lines. Frugal, hard-work- 
ing, strongly autocratic and very 
sure of themselves, more at ease 
at their desks and in their libraries 
than in mass meetings or at ses- 
sions of Parliament—these attributes 
apply equally to each of the three. 
And it is only logical that their per- 
sonal and political fate is interde- 
pendent. Either they will succeed 
in realizing their program of Ger- 
many’s integration into the Western 
Defense Community and the Eco- 
nomic Federation of Europe or 
Adenauer’s defeat will automatic- 
ally herald the end of Schuman’s 
and De Gasperi’s tenure in office. 


or two thousand years harassed 
Jews sought and found in the 
Bible their 
return to Jerusalem. But to the men 


promise of eventual 
who are building the new state of 
Israel, the Bible is more than a 
source of spiritual inspiration: it has 
become an important textbook of 
geology. 

In the past, generations of rabbis 
and talmudic scholars examined 
and reexamined every word of the 
kings and the prophets in their 
search for an answer to the riddle 
of human existence. Today engi- 
neers and geologists scrutinize the 


Holy Book for 


where to dig for copper and iron 


information on 


ore, for phosphate and manganese. 
And they have found among others 
clues and descriptions which lo- 
cated for them the site of King 
Solomon’s copper mines. 


The search continues also for 
raw materials which the Bible ne- 
glected — to appreciate. Among 
them, oil promises to be the most 
important. Recent surveys indicate 
that three quarters of the 7,800 
square miles of the new state offer 
potential oil discoveries of major 
proportions. 

The most favorable area is in 
the southern desert of the Negev. 
A law regulating the oil develop- 
ment was passed by the Knesset 
(Israel's Parliament) and licensing 
regulations are now being worked 
out. If the prospects are fulfilled, 
the economic situation of the new 
state will improve considerably. 

Furthermore, with its relatively 
skilled laborers 


and with 25 per cent of the popula- 


large number of 


tion already engaged in industry 
and manufacturing, an Israel, sup- 
plying its own fuel, may in a very 
short time exert growing social and 
economic influence on the whole 
Middle East. The oil wells in the 


I 


me AA {an 


Negev may actually change the 
balance of power in that crucial 


area. 


sHe Israeli government has _ its 
‘| eyes focused not only on the 
Negev but also on Naguib. In con- 
trast to Mossadegh who tries hard 
to overcompensate his political 
weakness by a spectacular show- 
general 


manship, the Egyptian 


- 
‘ 





seems to prefer a less hysterical but 
more effective approach to the poli- 
tical rejuvenation of his country. 

It is too early to say whether or 
not he will succeed in cleansing 
Egypt of the evils of corruption 
and putting across his program of 
land reform. Nor should the power 
of the Wafd, which represents the 
well-entrenched politicians and big 
landowners, be underestimated. 
But more and more General Naguib 


assumes the attitude of the man 
who is sure of the strength of 
his position. 

On the occasion of the Jewish 
Day of 


visited the Grand Temple in Cairo 


Atonement the general 
and offered his best wishes to the 
Grand Rabbi, Chaim Nahum Ef- 
fendi, Since Egypt and the Arab 
League are still technically at war 
with Israel, the general's gesture 
reflected more than political cour- 
age. This amounted to a declaration 
of independence from all extremists 
and a disassociation from elements 
which have considered themselves 
as forerunners of the present revo- 
lution. 


D' HyatmMar Schacht, the eco- 
F nomic mesmerist of Third Reich 
fame proves as indestructible as if 
he were a German general. But like 
his good friend von Papen, he 
weathered the postwar trials and 
tribulations much better than the 
men who led the armies in the 
field. He was able to prove that he 
had never been a real Nazi and 
merely helped to build the eco- 
nomic basis for Hitler's plans of 
conquest, 

Today Schacht is taking over 
where Papen has left off. Touring 
the Middle East 
salesman of Germany's economic 
and political interest, the former 
President of the Reichsbank is a 


as a_ traveling 
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living proof that the Berlin-Bagdad 
dreams born in the days of World 
War I are still very 
The exact nature of the advice he 


much alive. 


gave the Iranian and Egyptian 


governments on the solution of 
their economic and financial prob- 
lems has not been divulged. 
According to official press re- 
leases, he merely told Mossadegh 
that the Iranians should be less 
lazy and work harder—a_ counsel 
that hardly justifies the expenses 
involved in bringing Dr. Schacht to 
Tehran. More important matters 
behind the 


scenes. After signing a trade agree- 


went on, however, 
ment with Iran, Germany is now 
embarking upon a program of close 
cooperation with that country; her 
clear intention is to replace Britain 
as a supplier of industrial goods to 
the Iranian market. Simultaneously 
Germany is establishing embassies, 


legations, and consulates in every 


( \ 


Ful 
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Arab 
launching a strong trade drive in 
the whole Middle East. 

And Dr. Schacht has only started 
to travel. 


one of the countries and 


S' HUMACHER'S death has brought 


about no basic change in the 
policy of the German Social-Demo- 
cratic party. The loss of this dy- 
namic leader has, nevertheless, 
forced the party to review its whole 
program and to start the prepara- 
tion of its support and defense in 
next vear’s election. Above all, the 
Socialists feel they must explain 
their stand cn the vital question of 
Germany's participation in the 
Western defense system, on remili- 
tarization and on the Schuman 
Plan. 
The main attack the Socialists 
have to meet is the widespread ac- 
cusation that their merely negative 


attitude does not offer the people 
any practical alternative to Aden- 
auers policy. In answer to this 
Baade, 
socialist deputy in the Bundestag 
and Director of the Institute of 
World Economics at Kiel has pre- 
It’s title: 
“The three concepts of Germany— 


criticism, Professor Fritz 


pared a memorandum. 
the Socialist contribution — to 
peace.” Its main thesis: “the oppo- 
sition of the Social-Democratic 
party to the Adenauer position is 
not purely negative but must be 
understood in a positive and con 
structive sense.” 

According to Baade, Adenauer’s 
policy must inevitably lead to the 
permanent division of Germany 
with the Western Zone definitely at- 
tached to Western Europe and the 
Eastern Zone annexed to the Soviet 
bloc. But this is a solution that no 
German can accept. 

Against this program the Social- 
ists present the following alterna- 
tive: united democratic and inde- 
pendent Germany free of any ties 
to the East or the West. “Such 
a concept could be accepted by all 
peoples of the world. Only a Ger 
many of that kind could whole- 
heartedly participate in the mili- 
tarv defense of peace, and be sure 
of the sympathy and the support 
of all nations,” writes Baade. 

It is obvious that in order to real- 
ize this concept the Russians 
would have to renounce their oc- 
cupation in Eastern Germany. The 
Socialists are convinced that the 
Soviet Union could be persuaded 
to do so since a united democratic 
Germany would become an impor- 
tant economic partner in the indus- 
trial development of Russia. On 
the other hand, the West would 
also gain, for a contented Germany 
would never threaten to join Rus- 
sia as an ally and would be eco- 
nomically strong enough to live 
without foreign aid. As far as Ger- 
many herself is 
would be able to renounce all 
American financial aid and would 
become, together with the United 
States, Russia, England, and 
France, one of the great industrial 
powers of the world and one of 


concerned, she 











the great exporter nations. 

The critics point out that Baade’s 
concept sounds certainly very 
tempting but that it is utterly un- 
realistic. Russia would never agree 
to such a solution, neither would 
the Western powers—an independ- 
ent and neutral Germany is at 


present simply impossible. 
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Baade declares, in rebuttal, that 
‘even if his concept should prove 
unrealizable, the agreement with 
the Western powers must be re- 
jected since only the present no 
can in time open the road to a 
yes, to a free independent Germany 
and her constructive participation 
in the military defense of peace.” 


Y TALIN’S article in the Bolshevik 
S is, among other things, a brave 
attempt at what philosophers 
would call “disassociation.” 

Any student of the human mind 
will tell you that associating ideas 
is a much easier mental process 
than disassociating them, once the 
habit of linking various notions to- 
gether has been firmly established. 

Ever since the beginning of the 
cold war, the Atlantic nations have 
been associated with the thought 
“common defense interests.” Repe- 
tition and the facts of international 
life have made this association a 
powerful subconscious force. 

This must have disturbed the 
Kremlin more than anything else. 
Hence Stalin’s unexpected state- 
ment that he foresaw not a capital- 
ists vs. communists war but a war 
among the Western nations. 

On the surface of it such state- 
ment couldn't have been more na- 
ive and less realistic. But it had a 
psychological purpose. It aimed at 
operating a “disassociation” and 
bring back to the mind of his world 


audience a long forgotten buga- 


boo: the ghost of a fratricidal fight. 


WiE construction of a space sta- 
1 tion, an artificial moon traveling 
around the earth and serving as a 
base for interplanetary travels, is 
no longer a theme for comic strips 
only. A host of world renowned 
scientists are working assiduously at 
this problem: 
and findings have already produced 


their explorations 


important results which so far, alas, 
have been primarily used for the 
creation of ever newer and deadlier 
weapons. 

The best known expert in this 
field of rocket design is Dr. Werner 
von Braun, a German professor 
who was the coauthor of Hitler's 
V-2. After Germany's defeat he 
was brought to the United States 
where he received lavish help in 
the pursuit of his research: 

By one of those melancholy 
twists not unknown to the history 
of science, von Braun's fame has 
overshadowed the accomplishment 
of the man whose imagination first 
conceived the tremendous possi- 
bilities of the rocket, and who was 
Braun’s teacher, Professor Herman 
Oberth. Born 1894 near the Hun- 
garian-Rumanian Oberth 
was an unknown 29-vear-old high 
school teacher when he published 
his first book, With the Rockets to 
the Planets, wherein he described 


border, 


in detail two rocket models which 
twenty years later were copied 
nearly exactly in the construction 
of the V-2. 

At the time of its publication, 
Oberth’s book was regarded as 
mere fantasy. He gained some 
notoriety and a modest financial 
reward when the famous film di- 
rector Fritz Lang engaged him as 
a technical adviser for his film 
Woman in the Moon. His big 
chance came when one of his stu- 
dents, Dr. von Braun, was com- 
missioned by Hitler to build the 
secret récket research station at 
Peenemuede, a little port on the 
Baltic Sea. A Rumanian by nation- 
ality, Oberth immediately received 
German 


citizenship and joined 


Braun and the others in the con- 


struction of Germany's “miracle 
weapon.” 

After the war, Oberth was not as 
lucky as von Braun. As he put it, 
“All my attempts to find a job. as 
a teacher at a_ university, high 
school, or even public school, were 
futile. 
than grow cabbage and turnips in 
my little 
Feucht near Nuremberg.” 

It is only lately that Oberth was 
rediscovered and saved from com 


I can do nothing better 


vegetable garden at 


plete oblivion. He has recently 
been given a special assignment by 
the Italian 


established his residence in Spezia 


government and_ has 


the biggest Italian port and naval 
station. The nature of this assign- 


ment? “Top secret.” 


HARLIE Chaplin's difficulties in 
C returning to the US threaten 
to become a kind of an interna 
tional McCarthy affair. 

The British feel outraged by the 
unexpected stand taken by the At- 
torney General of the US. In an 
open letter published in The States- 
man and Nation Graham Greene, 
famed Catholic author, appealed 
to his coreligionists: “I remember 
that McCarthy is a Catholic. Have 
Catholics in the US not yet suffered 
enough to stand firmly against this 
campaign of incharity?” 

Greene believes that the affair 
is no national matter for, “the dis- 
grace of an ally is our disgrace” 
and because “intolerance in anv 
country wounds freedom through 
out the world.” C. E. M. Joad 


> 


Britain’s beloved popular philoso- 
pher, goes back to Jonathan Swift 
in his defense of Charlie. “When 
a true genius appears in the world,” 
quoted Joad, “You may know him 
by this sign, that the dunces are 
all in confederacy against him.” 





The State of the World 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


UN Diary 


EACE with freedom and justice is the goal of peoples all over the 

world. It has long been their goal; but it has been an elusive goal 
because mankind has never yet developed those qualities which assure 
constructive, harmonious behavior in an international community. 

Fortunately, man has attributes which bring that goal within sight— 
patience, determination, fortitude, faith. The United Nations was built 
upon those attributes. In it lies our major reliance for peace today. 

The greatest strength of the United Nations derives necessarily from 
the unity of spirit among those nations striving for its success. The test 
of devotion to the UN and to its objective must be the degree to which 
each nation and its people are willing to pursue policies that encourage 
mutual understanding and increase faith in the eventual attainment of 
permanent peace, 

No one will deny that the United Nations has thus far fallen short of 
its peace objective. The whole world has fallen short. That is but to repeat 
that mankind is imperfect. But it is not to say that we should surrender 
our objectives. Peace is our objective. The United Nations is an instru- 
ment for peace. Our aim must be, with God’s help, to make it continually 
more vital and effective. 

The role of the United Nations in today’s troubled world is not a small 
one, Critics of the UN have perhaps not realized that during the course 
of the last tragic seven years people have been talking with each other 
through the United Nations, whereas without that instrumentality the 
same people might have been fighting each other. 

Complete effectiveness will not come tomorrow. But we may expect 
step by step progress through this organization by a broadening of 
spheres of agreement, by increased appreciation that all parts of the world 
are interrelated economically, and by final recognition of the fact that 
necessarily wasteful expenditures for war prevent us from devoting 
natural and spiritual resources to the ends for which man was created. 

The two requisites to an enduring peace are the elimination of deep- 
seated incitement to strife and hopelessness and the elimination of arma- 
ment for aggression. These are within the realm of possible attainment. 
To say that this is visionary is to have no more faith or hope than those 
who, before our day, were convinced that epidemics were an inescapabk 
companion to human existence. 

Some changes in the structure or procedure of the United Nations may 
be necessary and will undoubtedly come. What we need most — and 
first to give the UN needed strength and effectiveness is to believe in 
it. | happen to believe in it with my whole heart. 1 cannot overstate my 
desire to see the United Nations made stronger, to see it win more and 
more people to its support and to a greater determination for the practice 
of the principles it lays down. 
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In exclusive statements Dwight D. Eisenhower and Adlai E. Stevenson 


present their views on the United Nations to the readers of UN World 


N A SPEECH in March 1946, I said: “The world’s hope is the United 

Nations Charter. But the hope for the United Nations depends on the 
cooperation of the Big Three (Great Britain, the Soviet Union and the 
United States). And that means that they will act within the letter and 
the spirit of the Charter; that they will preserve the peace, not threaten 
it; that they will restrain aggression, not commit it; that they will abide 
by treaties, not break them; that they will adjust the status quo by nego- 
tiation, not intimidation.” 

These hopes have been disappointed for the time being. Let us be clear 
how they have been disappointed. 

If the Soviet Union had acted within the letter and spirit of the 
Charter, the world today would be at peace; world disarmament would 
be a reality instead of a distant hope; and armed force would be under 
international control to maintain peace; the people of the world would 
be living in friendship. 

If the Soviet Union had acted to preserve the peace, not threaten it, 
the wealth of the world would be devoted to producing, not arms, but 
the food, shelter and clothing in which so many millions are wanting. 

If the Soviet Union had acted to restrain aggression, there would be 
no war in Korea. 

If the Soviet Union had abided by treaties and other solemn obligations, 
there would be no Iron Curtain and the subjugated peoples in Eastern 
Europe and the Far East would be living in freedom. 

If the Soviet Union had been willing to adjust the status quo by rea- 
sonable negotiation, Germany would be unified, Austria would be re- 
stored to full freedom, and other sources of international tension could 
be removed. 

The object of United States policy with respect to the Soviet Union is 
to create conditions in the world in which the Soviet Union will cooperate 
with the free nations in the ways I outlined in 1946. That kind of coop- 
eration is the purpose and the great work of the United Nations. That 
kind of cooperation is peace. 

The United Nations has faced and met successfully many severe tests. 
rhe most crucial of these tests was the open aggressing in Korea in June 
1950. Had the United States and the United Nations failed, the world 
would have known that the United Nations was going the way of the 
League of Nations. We can rightly take hope from this experience—for 
aggressors fear nothing so much as the strength and unity of those whom 
they would divide and conquer. 

We in the United States should, therefore, persist in our efforts, with 
confidence that if the free nations are strong and are devoted to the cause 
of peace, all nations will eventually abide by the principles of the Charter. 

The United Nations is still the hope of the world. 
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Adlai E. Stevenson 





The State of the World 


As top reporters see it 


What are the most burning world problems the UN General Assembly should solve? And which 


Maxwell McCrohon 
The Sydney Morning Herald 
: The two most 
important prob 
lems facing the 
United Nations as 
the General As 
sembly prepares 
to reconvene this 
month are still: 
How to reach a satisfactory solution 
in Korea; and how to take positive 
action on any issue while the Soviet 
maintains her present “blocking” atti 
tude to every move outside the scope 
of her own policy. 
Some of the obvious issues the As 
sembly may face this session are: 
1) A_ probable 


move to introduce the Tunisian and 


Arab-Asian states 


Moroccan questions. France has not 
yet announced her attitude toward 
them but even if the questions are 
raised the UN Charter forbids inter- 
ference in affairs of states unless they 
threaten international peace and. se- 
But if the 
issue is not handled carefully it could 


curity—and these do not 
lead to a violent “anticolonial” de- 
bate with Russia in a major role. 

2) A move by India and other 


Asian members for Communist 
China’s representation on the UN, and 

3) A Soviet bloc demand for the 
withdrawal of the US naval cordon 
around Formosa. 

It is hardly likely the UN» could 
reach any decision on, or even. seri 
ously consider, seating the Chinese 
Communists until hostilities cease in 
Korea, 

For the rest the 


surely have to face another problem 


Assembly will 


in a selected hot spot in the cold war. 
Even the most enthusiastic UN sup 
porters have felt a growing frustra- 
tion over the progress—or lack of it 
at Panmunjom; the way the Soviet 
blocked last month’s move to admit 
Japan and Libya to the UN; the way 
she tied up the Disarmament Com 
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of these will be solved? 


mission and the commission sent to 
investigate German voting and the 
skillful way the Soviet has used the 
UN as a stage for propaganda. 

Ihe UN 


Soviet blocking and veto technique 


cannot circumvent the 
until the Assembly is prepared to take 
fairly drastic measures. 

Some 


claim that Russian vetoes against ad 


Latin American countries 


mitting new members, for instance, 
have been illegal because the veto was 
used in retaliation for the Council's 
refusal to admit groups of members en 
masse. The countries claim the As 
sembly could take action—just as it 
did on Korea—to admit them. 

It could be an interesti experi 


ment 


Alberto Caprile 
Agencia Latina, Buenos Aires 
“Solve,” I take 
it, means to en 
force a_ solution, 
not just to find it. 
For executive ac- 
tion, the UN 
would need pow 
er; but this Gen- 
eral Assembly, like those in the past, 
will find it very difficult to be prac- 
tical about anything burning. 

The UN meant to handle Korea, 
instead found itself involved in Korea. 
This clear lack of a world-embracing 
executive capacity invalidates any, UN 
claim to ability to straighten out such 
burning international problems as, for 
At present the 


UN can only succeed as a world body 


instance, disarmament 


by remaining inside its natural scope— 
that is, bv limiting itself to the voic- 
ing of ideas of all nations assembled 
for advisory or quasi-legislative pur- 
poses on a truly democratic basis. 

rhe great powers, understandably 
disposed to prompt accomplishment ot 
practical solutions, have influenced the 
UN from its attainable task. Thus the 


office of taking powerful, uncom- 


promising stands is abandoned in 


favor of acting as a fatally weak 
world authority. This handicap must 
be overcome if the UN is to fulfill 
satisfactorily its world function. 

This General Assembly might take 
a step toward that desirable end. The 


Arab-Asian 


tendency to act as a group pushed 


countries now show a 
into it not so much by their age-old 
similarities as by their common feel 
ing that even inside the free world 
thev are still victims of international 
discrimination. And a similar tendency 
might be developed by the Latin 
American group. Now these groups 
may be able to start counterbalancing 
the heavy, distorting weight of the 
great powers, and thereby afford the 
UN a better opportunity for success 

Unlike the spectacular blazes of 
Korea, 


ships, and antiaggression agreements 


disarmament, new member 
a most ominous fire is burning under 
the surface the problem of the 


equality of nations in a_ so-called 
world parliament. This problem will 
only be solved when the great powers 
recognize the innate modern spirit of 
their own modern international crea 
tions, such as the UN. But they don’t 


seem ready to do it vet 


Floris Canté 
Daily Trouw, Amsterdam 
There are two 
outstanding prob- 
lems which the 
UN General As 
sembly should 
solve and for 
which there is a 
reasonable chance 
of solution: 1) an armistice in Korea; 
2) the refugee problem. Now in the 
matter of an armistice in Korea a di 
rect solution by Assembly action is 
hardly feasible. Nevertheless, by tak- 
ing the truce talks of Panmunjon, 
which are at a dead end over the ex 
change of prisoners of war, into the 








political sphere of the General As- 
sembly, it should be possible to bring 
about some sort of compromise and 
conciliation of the viewpoints and 
thereby smooth the path for a solution. 

Then the refugee problem. I am 
referring to the work of the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Dr. G. ]. 
van Heuven Goedhart, who not only 
has to give international protection to 
refugees and to assist voluntary re- 
patriation 1 resettlement, but who 
also has to give aid in a great many 
emergency cases, These cases, the de 
plorable backwash of the war in 
Europe, are holdover from mo. A 
sum of about $3 million is needed to 
bring relief in these sad cases of 
human suffering and hardship which 
still exist seven years after the war's 
end. And Dr. 


just has not got these direly needed 


van Heuven Goedhart 
funds, his last vear’s efforts to raise 
this money through voluntary contri- 
butions having failed 
the UN General 
should solve at least this problem 


In my opinion 


Assembly can and 


Peter Stursberg 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Those two 

questions are cet 

tainly all embrac 

ing; they are like 

“What's 


the matter with 


asking: 
the world today 
and what can we 
do to fix it up?” 
Of course, the “most burning” prob- 
Seventh General As 
Although 


action, the 


lem before the 
sembly is the Korean War. 
United Nations 
United Nations as such has not dealt 
with it for almost two years. At the 
last Assembly in Paris, the Western 


powers gota discussion on the matter 


it is a 


postponed because of their hopes that 
an armistice would result from the 
truce talks. Now, that hope has faded, 
and the Korean War is before the 
world organization. 

This problem is part of the larget 
it is the key, 
or at least one of the keys, to peace, 
Korea, 


will be no relaxation in inter- 


issue of peace; in fact, 


for without an armistice in 
there 
national tension, no disarmament. 
Another side of this broader issue 
of peace is what might be called the 
color-colonial question which is the 
next “most burning” problem before 
the Assembly. It is a portmanteau of 
four items, all submitted by the so- 


called Asian and Arab group of 


thirteen states. These items are: 
Tunisia and Morocco, the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa, 
policy of South Africa. 


It is just possible that the Soviets 


and the racial 


may come forward with some offer to 
settle the Korean War. As far as the 
color-colonial problems are concerned 
likely to be 


brought up 


they are shelved to be 


at another Assembly, as 


some of them have already been. 


Leo Maria Rea 
Gazzetta del Popolo, Rome 


The foremost 
task for the As- 
sembly is to stop 
the fighting where 
the fighting is go 
ing on without 

consideration (or 

only secondary 
consideration) to the question — ot 
whether failure would cause loss of 
prestige to the UN. The primary con 
sideration must be that if no, or slight, 
damage to the cause of peace could 
come trom a new attempt to stop hos 
tilities in Korea, then the 


should concentrate its efforts on that 


Assembly 


even if the chances are few or nil. 


It is encouraging that there is more 


PSST! 


Remember Pygmalion and 
Major Barbara? Well, wait'll 
you see what I've done to 

lion! 
-GBS 
SR ass Cas 


Androcles and the 


than one view as to the approach the 
UN should take to that end. 


while the 


There is 
Arab 
group, led by India, finds that 


an American plan, 
Asiatic 
the American plan can be improved. 
hese divergencies in tactics should 


stimulate rather than hamper a_ so- 


lution. Predictions as to success o1 


failure are simply impossible until 


ve know something more as to what 
contribution Russia will offer. 
Arab-Israeli 


do not constitute 


Conversely, relations 
problem of great 
urgency There is an armistice there, 
and on the whole it is being observed 
Recently, Israeli statesmen made 
some remarks that were correctly in 
terpreted as an invitation to Egypt, 
and what is more there was a response 
on the 


Naguib 
the Cairo 


part of Egypt when General 


breaking precedent, visited 
synagogue to bring his 
greetings to the Egyptian Jews on oc 
casion of the Hebrew New Year. 
These are precious indications and 
justify the hope that the situation 
there is cooling off. Let it cool off fur 
ther. A public discussion now might 
bring up nationalistic and_ religious 
steam which would prevent the de 
velopment of further favorable indi 


cations such as those just mentioned 
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“But I tell you, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck 


this flower, safety ...Can we identify the nettle? 


The flower? Can we agree what the danger is? 


Can we agree what safety is? We must try .. .” 


HOTSPUR IN KING HENRY IV 


By GEORGE W. HERALD 
UNW’s Roving Editor in Europe 


ROLLBACK 


n Aucust 1952, the Cominform was convoked in 

Karlsbad, Czechoslovakia. Here the delegates to 
this executive organ of the Politburo in the various Eu- 
ropean countries were apprised of a truly historic 
development. 

The Kremlin had come to the conclusion that 
Europe could not be conquered without bloodshed 
unless first deprived of her remaining economic under- 
pinnings in the Far and Middle East. Consequently— 
Western intelligence quarters learned from _ partici- 
pants at the meeting—Russia was going to reduce 
her efforts on the Continent until that task was well 
under way. Hereafter, her main attention was going 
to be concentrated on Asia. 

A long-range plan of action in Asia was to be 
drafted during a four-week conference with Premier 
Chou-en Lai of China. Further details would be 
worked out at the 19th All-Union Congress in Moscow 
and at the Peking Peace Rally. The plan was to cover 
all of the Middle East, Southern Asia, and Japan and 
to aim at bringing these areas into the Soviet orbit by 
all means short of a war directly involving the USSR. 

Meanwhile a holding action had to be staged in 
Europe. Comrade Palmiro Togliatti delivered a mes- 
sage from Moscow that ordered the Cominform dele- 
gates to put on the charm again. Henceforth they 
were to denounce “sectarianism,” flirt with represent- 
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atives of other parties, show reverence to church 
leaders, try to revive the spirit of the Popular Front, 
and generally behave like good boys. The Kremlin 
wished a minimum of trouble in Europe while it was 
busy in Asia. As Marshal Stalin had made clear in his 
recent interviews with Pietro Nenni and French Am- 
bassador Louis Joxe, he certainly didn’t expect any 
trouble from Nato. When time was ripe, the party 
would come back full steam and have another 
fling at the Old World. 

Some members of the fraternity immediately went 
to work on this. An East German delegation hope- 
fully turned up in Bonn to make friends and influence 
people. Togliatti himself offered dacapos of his fa- 
miliar Italian love songs—remembering even the Pope 
in his serenades. In France, veteran fanatics André 
Marty and Charles Tillon were demoted, and Maurice 
Thorez returned from Russia with a benign smile to 
inaugurate the new era. 

But little or no reaction to the momentous Karlsbad 
switch was shown in Allied circles. Perhaps they were 
too busy with their summer maneuvers, perhaps the 
US elections made it appear futile to take any par- 
ticular position. The fact rer.ains that the Western 
powers all but ignored what was perhaps the big- 
gest victory they had yet won in the cold war. 

However, trained observers, and among them many 

















United Nations 


WITHOUT WAR 


Allied defense officials keeping a close watch on 
trends behind the curtain, felt very strongly that this 
victory should not be left unexploited. 

For five years, Moscow's agents had used every 
weapon in their arsenal to thwart Western security 
measures. They had browbeaten unions, staged strikes, 
issued calls for sabotage, organized bloody riots. 
Nothing had worked, They had to watch impotently 
the birth of the Marshall Plan, Nato, the Mutual Se- 
curity Pact, the European coal-steel plan. West Ger- 
manys revival—whether one liked it or not —had 
proved to all but the blind the matchless superiority 
of the free enterprise system. 

Nowhere in the West had the Communists man- 
aged to enlarge their beachheads. Now at last they 
were admitting their—temporary—defeat and went to 
try their luck in other parts of the globe. Was no one 
going to profit from this respite? Wouldn't it be 
sound strategy to use it for counterthrusts that 
would weaken the opponent while he was engaged 
elsewhere? 

Those asking these questions believe that the 
psychological moment has arrived for the West, and 
especially for America, to adopt a more dynamic for- 
eign policy than heretofore. They do not urge a com- 
plete departure from George Kennan’s containment 
doctrine: in large parts of Asia, they feel, this doctrine 


will probably continue to be valid for a long time 
But it appears to them no longer in keeping with the 
real situation in Europe. That’s why they have wel- 
comed the proposition of “rollback” which they 
understand in a strictly nonmilitary sense. 

In their eyes, rollback forms the logical counter 
part to the Russian idea of “world revolution” and 
therefore should become the ultimate target of 
American foreign policy everywhere. 

The champions of rollback are aware that the ma- 
jority of Western people remain skeptical about this 
new concept. When General Eisenhower told the 
Kremlin in his speech of August 25 that “we shall 
never rest unti! the enslaved nations of the world 
have in the fullness of freedom the right to choose 
their own path,” even many of his friends inquired 
somewhat disturbed: “Well, what are we supposed 
to do about it? What concrete steps can safely be 
taken to make your pledge effective?” 

It can be revealed here that, in the past feu 
months, a number of Allied scholars and officers— 
including several Americans—have been studying 
this matter under the inspiration of Field Marshal 
Sir William Slim, chief of the British Imperial 
General Staff and one of the foremost proponents 
of rollback. 


Working close to the area of contest, examining hun 
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dreds of confidential documents, talking to scores of 
distinguished refugees from ron Curtain countries, 
they have assembled their data in a scientific manner. 
Their work is not finished yet and their findings will not 
be made public. But this writer has learned from au- 
thoritative sources that they have already reached a 
series of tentative conclusions which—if accepted as 
valid by the American people—may clear the road for 
the formulation of a sane and pacific rollback program. 

These students propose to exploit the funda- 
mental cleavage between state and party that is still 
rending all satellite countries. 

Most of these countries, they say, have always been 
intensely nationalistic in the past, and the Communist 
party has neither been able to curb this nationalism 
nor to assimilate it. Purges of alleged “Titoists” were 
followed by anti-Semitic house-cleanings of the Slan- 
sky-Pauker type. Party meetings were dressed up as 
patriotic manifestations with plenty of soldiers, ban- 
ners, and martial music. Yet such efforts could not 
conceal the basic fact that the people’s deepfelt na- 
tional aspirations were left unsatisfied, as long as 
Russia didn’t release them from her yoke. 

The supporters of rollback believe that the Soviet 
overlordship is about the only thing the Iron Curtain 
countries have in common. Each of them has its own 
traditional interests and is craving for recognition of its 
individuality. “Even today a Pole is first a Pole and 
then a socialist,” one student of the question told me. 
“A Czech is first a Czech, a Hungarian first a Hun- 
garian. On this elementary fact we must base our 
action.” 

Our experts don’t feel that Western propaganda can 
play any decisive role in such an action, nor would 
they try to foster internal uprisings. They have seen 
how little success the Soviets had with this sort of 
methods in the Western democracies; they don’t think 
that those methods would be any more effective 
against totalitarian regimes. Instead they would sim- 
ply ignore the Iron Curtain and initiate what they call 


containment .. . 


- 


eg 


a “policy of presence.” They would lift various self- 
imposed restrictions hampering that policy. In their 
view, the Western powers cannot hope to make an im- 
pact on the satellite split personalities unless they go 
right in where they live—and not in a politically ag- 
gressive but in a friendly unpolitical spirit. This doesn't 
necessarily mean in person; a fragrant piece of US 
soap, a durable American tire can do more good for 
American reputation in Warsaw or Prague than many 
a visitor. They cannot be accused of espionage either. 
That's why Sir William Slim told two hundred officers 
at sHAPE headquarters in Paris on August 22: 

“We must try to wean Communist-run areas 
away from Moscow by carefully limited but realistic 
coexistence in trade and diplomatic relations. The 
example of Yugoslavia shows that a Communist 
country need not be a threat to its neighbors and 
can actively cooperate with them.” 

France, who knows the countries in question better 
than any other Western ally, is already acting as a 
spearhead in this endeavor. For twenty years, be- 
tween the two wars, she had an opportunity to imbue 
the members of the Petite Entente with French ideas 
and ideals, and the communist postwar rule has not 
yet been able to erase that influence entirely, In fact 
she has never ceased to maintain pleasant if not cor- 
dial mutual relations with her former allies. 

Polish and Rumanian scientists constantly come to 
the Sorbonne to attend congresses or pursue special 
studies. A Czechoslovak art exhibition reaped much 
acclaim in Paris a few weeks ago. The only Western 
representative in Albania is the French minister. 
French artists and musicians give recitals in Prague 
and Budapest. Thousands of noncommunist French 
tourists traveled behind the curtain this summer. 
Having checked Red contamination at home, France 
thus sends out unofficial ambassadors who bring to 
their old friends a few fresh gusts of oxvgen from the 
free world. She goes about this quietly and without 
fanfare, thus setting a thought-provoking example. 


The doctrine of containing Soviet Russia by firm and skillful use 


of counterforce wherever she tries to trespass into other people's 


realms unleashed a storm of speculation when George Kennan pre- 


GEORGE F. KENNAN 


sented it over the byline “X” in Foreign Af- 


fairs five years ago. Although Kennan never equated containment 


with status quo, in fact was an originator of the Marshall Plan, he 


says, “The most important influence the US can bring to bear upon 


internal developments in Russia will continue to be that of example.” 











Sallie pie tat i 


The sponsors of rollback realize that America would 
find it difficult at this time to copy that example. 
An incessant flow of Red propaganda has distorted her 
true face beyond recognition, especially among the 
captive youth. Moreover, her policy in Germany has 
antagonized many Czech and Polish patriots, regard- 
less of their other political views. But that policy is 
largely based on the assumption that Russia might 
commit a military aggression against Europe—a possi- 
bility the partisans of rollback consider extremely 
remote, Therefore they feel that the German policy 
should be readjusted to fit the more immediate and 
realistic purposes of their program. 

This program, if properly carried out, is expected to 
bring on, sooner or later, an evolution toward more 
freedom in the domestic political life of the countries 
living in Russia’s shadow. 

The great question remains, of course, how she 
would react to such a development. 

She has never objected to France’s warm relations 
with some of her satellites. She is constantly calling 
for an increase of commercial exchanges between East 
and West. She even has authorized several Iron Cur- 
tain countries to sign ample trade pacts with the Bonn 
government. Would she oppose a more extensive West- 
ern rollback program, even though it would only 
want to render coexistence more bearable? 

This is the point of no return where the “contain- 
ment” people will definitely part from their “rollback” 
friends. George Kennan expressly warns in his writ- 
ings that we better keep our fingers out of the East 
European pie altogether. Up to now, most Americans 
seem to share his view and consider the whole proposi- 
tion too much of a risk. But Field Marshal Slim’s dis- 
ciples feel the risk would at least be weighed and 
claim the proper answer can once more be found 
in the basic state-party relationship in Russia. 

According to these spadeworkers, much of our un- 
easiness about the Soviet Union stems from our habit 


of lapping Russia and communism together. Although 


we know that the Russian state functions parallel to 
and separate from the Communist party, we have long 
ceased to differentiate between the two, all the more 
because so many communist leaders occupy high posi- 
tions in both hierarchies. 

Yet the duality between state and party in Russia 
exists not only on paper: it is a living reality pervad- 
ing the nation’s entire life and influencing every major 
decision in the field of foreign affairs. The passionate 
theoretic battles the Soviet leaders fought over this 
fundamental dualism in the twenties and thirties left 
no victors. Neither Trotzky’s “world revolution right 
now” nor Stalin’s “socialism in one country first” stood 
the test of everyday practical politics. Instead, a 
compromise solution emerged and became itself 
an unshakable doctrine. As our sources stated, the 
essence of that doctrine goes as follows: 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is sacro- 
sanct. Its safety overrules all other considerations. 
Everything else is expendable but not the “fatherland 
of the workers.” If this citadel were destroyed, social- 
ism could not survive. That’s why Russia cannot 
afford to engage her own forces in an aggressive war. 
She has no moral scruples about promoting wars in 
certain cases, as long as they are fought by others 
Like any “Mr. Big” she wants to stay out of trouble 
and let her henchmen do the dirty work. Under no 
circumstances will she risk a military venture that 
might bring disastrous punishment upon her own 
soil, The only case in which she would feel compelled 
to fight is if she saw her safety belt gravely threatened 
by armed attack. No deviation from that rule has been 
made in the past fifteen years. 

The Communist party, the doctrine is said to 
continue, has ful: leeway to operate abroad, pro- 
vided it doesn’t imperil state security. It can organ 
ize coups d'état as it did in Prague, or civil wars as it 
did in Spain, Greece, and—as it thought—Korea. But 
in the rare cases where the Soviet government unde 


writes stich party ventures, it wants to see results 


... or rollback 


But the Communists, after five years of failure to make headway in 


Western Europe. are shifting their heaviest fire to more susceptible 


corners of the globe. To Field Marshal Slim and other Allied leaders. 


this situation calls for dynamic counterthrusts §IR WILLIAM SLIM 


to regain lost ground behind the lron Curtain. This is rollback——a 


systematic nonmilitary Western penetration with spiritual and eco- 


nomic weapons, an answer to Moscow’s “world revolution.” And its 


proponents see it as the logical aim of free-world policy everywhere. 





Candidates for Rollback 


ALBANIA 
10,629 sq. mi.; pop. 1,175,000 


BULGARIA 
42,796 sq. mi.; pop. 7,160,000 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
49,358 sq. mi.; pop. 12,463,000 


EAST GERMANY 
46,600 sq. mi.; pop. 17,300,000 


HUNGARY 
35,902 sq. mi.; pop. 9,205,000 


POLAND 
121,131 sq. mi.; pop. 24,976,926 


RUMANIA 
91,584 sq. mi.; pop. 15,873,000 


TARGET: 
398,000 sq. mi.; pop. 88,152,926 


Otherwise it loses interest. It abandoned the Spanish 
Republicans and General Maros of Greece without any 
false sentimentality. When the Korean war became 
an international conflict, it carefully avoided becom 
ing entangled in it. In fact, the Kremlin will never en- 
danger the country’s fate for the party's sake alone. 
When the party pleaded for an intervention in Yugo- 
slavia because Tito’s rebellion had damaged it severely, 
the request was denied for reasons of state security. 

If these findings on Soviet doctrine are correct—and 
the distinguished students who arrived at them be- 
lieve they are—the limits of rollback become clear: 

Russia as a state cannot afford hostile regimes at 
her borders. On the basis of her past experiences she 
is very sensitive about this point and would consider 
any attempt to restore regimes of the prewar type as 
tantamount to,an outright military aggression. 

On the other hand she will not go all out to main- 
tain Communist party control in every satellite 
state. She actually has never introduced the one-party 
system in those countries. While the other parties are 
purely nominal at this time, they may well cease to be 
puppets one day if Russia can be satisfied that this im 
plies no menace whatsoever against her own realm. 

In-support of this viewpoint, the rollback advo- 
cates are citing the case of Finland. The Finns, who 
recently paid off their last reparation installment to 
Moscow, offer living proof that, under certain circum 
stances, Soviet Russia is willing and able to tolerate a 
perfect democracy right next to her borders. The cit 
cumstances are of course of a strategic nature. As 
long as Sweden remains neutral and Germany lies mili 
tarily prostrate, Finland cannot constitute a threat to 
Russia by any stretch of imagination. 

Stull the case shows once more that Russia's 


primary concern is her own security and that the 


party comes second. Aud it creates a precedent that 
may have important bearings on future negotiations 
over Germany. If Russia's safety requirements can be 
fully met, she may put up with other Finlands. 

It is true that the Finns had to struggle hard for 
their independence. The stubbornness with which 
they resisted the Soviet way of life between 1945 and 
1948 forms a glorious page in postwar history. The 
Finnish Communists, at that time, had seized control 
of the police, radio, and labor unions. But in 1948 
an overwhelming majority voted them out of power 
in elections that couldn't be rigged. At the same time 
they declared their readiness to work hard and _ live 
austerely in order to pay their wat debts to Russia as 
quickly as possible. Stalin himself was impressed and 
finally decided that it would be more economic to 
leave these characters alone. 

Thus Finland offered an inspiring example to na 
tions in a similar plight. Rollback may help them 
but even its most ardent champions warn that it can 
help only those who, like the Finns, carry in their own 
hearts an unquenchable yearning for “the right to 
choose their own path in the fullness of freedom.” 








The 


Mysterious Eden 


The complexities of the personality who may be England’s next Premier have 


eluded the world at large but not this close observer of his life and career 


By C. F. MELVILLE 


Diplomatic ( orrespondent, 


ryio THE women of at least two continents, Anthony 
| Eden is the handsomest public figure of his time 
To their husbands he is a statesman of nobility and 
rare craftmanship. Yet this celebrated man is su 
rounded by an aura of mystery, a self-cultivated curtain 
of shyness and privacy that the curiosity of his con 
temporaries has never been able to pierce. 

Winston Churchill, whose heir apparent he is, has 
no secrets. His personal habits and idiosyncrasies are 
as widely known to the man in the street as if the 
Prime Minister were a member of his family. Not so 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. As a human being 


he remains as obscure to the world at large as any of 


The Evening News, London 


the minor government clerks in London's Whitehall. 

The reason for this is at once involved and simple. 
Eden has a compulsion to hide his real and complex 
personality. And he has taken refuge behind the stereo 
typed picture of the streamlined figure and smooth 
public face he has consistently shown to the world 

It is the picture of the boy born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth and favored by birth, fortune, and in 
fluence for just the usual conventional political career 
but who yet succeeded in becoming a leading light in 
the international firmament; it is the picture of the 
handsome, elegant, cultivated charmer with an under 


lying seriousness of purpose and a penchant for polit- 
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Handsome is... 


One way to arouse this very 
quiet man’s wrath is to call him a 
glamour boy . Proudly he points 
out his protruding teeth and the 
fact that his eyes are a little too 
close together. He is aware of his 
peculiar gait; he rolls slightly as he 
strides along. . . . His chin is rather 
small. [But] he has difficulty in dis- 
covering other faults in his appear- 
ance. 

René Kraus in Men About 


Churchill 


ical ideals, who came to be popularly regarded as a 
dandy on the side of the angels 

Attractive as this picture may be, it is far from being 
complete. Yet it fits the early chapters of the Eden 
story—the great estate, Eton, Oxford and First Class 
Honors in Oriental languages: then the army and ac- 
tive service in the first World War, followed by mai 
riage to heiress Beatrice Beckett; a litth journalism: 
and finally the auspicious entry into politics in the 
Conservative interest, and the patronage of such pow- 
erful political leaders as Austen Chamberlain, Stanley 
Baldwin, and Winston Churchill 

It fits well enough, too, his rapid rise to political 
eminence while still in his thirties, from Private Parlia 
mentary Secretary to the then Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, in 1926, via the offices of Parlia- 
mentary Foreign Under Secretary, Lord Privy Seal. 
and Minister for League of Nations, to the Foreign 
Secretaryship itself in 1935. 

It was not inconsistent either with his devotion to 
the League of Nations and his resistance to Neville 
Chamberlain's attempts to appease Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Franco. For in all this the idealist in Anthony 
Eden was manifest. 

But manifest also was the stricture of some of his 
critics that he was apt to run idealism in double harness 
with careerism. He had basked in the adulation of the 
more progressive elements in the country who thought 
that in the young Tory Minister they had found the 
paladin of their own ideals. He had been careful, 
nevertheless, not to let his career slip. 

Then, suddenly, came the event which could not be 


fitted into this picture of him: the thunderbolt of his 
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resignation that memorable Sunday morning in 1938 
when he cast overboard his careerism rather than lend 
his name to Neville Chamberlain’s final act of appease- 
ment of Mussolini. 

Mussolini had in fact demanded Eden’s head on a 
charger. This was the Duce’s price for allowing him- 
self to be finally appeased by the Chamberlain govern- 
ment. 

Eden was too strongly entrenched to be dismissed. 
His going was completely voluntary. What moved him 
to resign was the compulsion of that element in his 
character of which the world at large had not been 
sufficiently aware at the time: his passionate devo- 
tion to what he believed to be the good cause. 

And so he went out into the political wilderness 
where he was to remain until, during the war, he 


was called back to office, first as Dominions Secretary, 


‘then as War Minister, and finally as Foreign Secretary 


again, 

Already, therefore, it had become necessary to re- 
touch with stronger colors the original portrait. Some 
of the earlier lighter shades remained, however, for 
while he had made the brave and sincere gesture 
of resignation he vet refrained from attacking Neville 
Chamberlain or his Cabinet. He left that to Winston 
Churchill. Instead he took the advice of his patron 
Stanley Baldwin, who said to him in a fatherly way 
“Now, my boy, don't do anything rash; just wait!” 

And so Eden waited, believing that like this he 
could at once preserve his career for the future and 
ensure for himself another chance to vindicate his prin 
ciples. He was not to wait in vain. 

When Labor returned to power after the last wat 
Eden was again out of office—but this time not back in 
the wilderness. He became Deputy Leader of the Op 
position. He had remembered another piece of advice 
of Baldwin’s in 1938: that he should get to know some 
thing about home politics. 

The period between his resignation in 1938 and his 
wartime return to the Foreign Office is regarded by 
most people as his mystery period. In tact there Was 
nothing mysterious about it. He was assiduously ap 
plying himself to the mastery of domestic political 
issues. It was to stand him in good stead when he be- 
came Churchills Deputy on the Opposition Front 
Bench. He retained his interest in international affairs, 
however, and during the early postwar vears was fre 
quently consulted on foreign policy by the then For 
eign Secretary, Labor’s Ernest Bevin. 

He was to remember Baldwin's advice about home 
politics yet again when, earlier this vear, he was feeling 
discouraged by the thought that perhaps after all 
the eventual prize of the Premiership might elude his 
grasp. For Winston Churchill had been showing no 
signs of allowing the mantle of Elijah to fall on the 
shoulders of Elisha during the run of the present Con- 
servative government. 

For a brief moment Eden was tempted to leave the 
Foreign Office and concentrate entirely on the Deputy 








Premiership. But he probably recalled Baldwin's other 
advice, the warning against rashness. He realized that 
what had been the right tactics in those earlier years 
would be the wrong ones today. Besides, he was in- 
dispensable at the Foreign Office. And so the tempta- 
tion passed, 

Eden’s capacity for fighting for what he believes to 
be the right is coupled with courage. The man with 
the touch of the aesthete in him who saved a flagging 
conversation with France’s statesman Leon Blum by 
turning the subject to the novels of Marcel Proust, and 
who once told a friend that while he enjoyed shoot- 
ing he could not bring down birds “because they are 
too beautiful,” was a courageous officer during the 
1914-18 war just as he was morally brave when he 
threw up his Cabinet post for his political beliefs. 

The strength of his convictions—not the less real 
because he sometimes has tempered his idealism with 
ambition—which showed itself during the early years 
when he resisted the aggressive designs of the fascist 
dictators shows itself again today now that he is re- 
sisting the aggressive policies of the Kremlin 

It comes out in other ways, too, these days: in his 
determination, for instance, to secure for Britain, if 
he can, a part to play in the molding of the postwar 
world polity which he considers to be rightfully hers. 

Hence his recent insistence, in spite of criticism 
from a number of quarters at home, upon Britain 
guaranteeing the European Defense Community 
against attack; and equally his action over the Council 
of Europe and the European Coal-Steel Community to 
ensure that Britain shall be associated with the move- 
ment for European unity although she does not wish 
to become “a member of the club.” 

It explains also his attitude on the Pacific. Although 
second to none in his belief in and loyalty to the Anglo- 
American partnership, he intends to do his utmost to 
see to it that Britain should have a place in the new 
Pacific grouping which the US at present seems to want 
to confine to herself and Australia and New Zealand. 

Eden resents interference of Prime Ministers in 
his domain. He hated it in the case of Neville Chamber- 
lain. He dislikes it in the case of Winston Churchill. 
The difference is that with the former it was a clash 
both of principles and methods, and with the latter 
it is purely a matter of methods. 

Eden does not believe in conducting foreign policy 
in a series of splendid illuminations, but in carrying 
it out stage by stage, consolidating each position 
gained before attacking the next objective. It was 
he who put the brake on Churchill's declared intention, 
at the time of the last General Elections, of seeking a 
man-to-man talk with Stalin. 

In this he was in the tradition of the late and great 
Sir Eyre Crowe, that most celebrated of Permanent 
Under Secretaries of State at the Foreign Office. What 
Sir Eyre said of Imperial Germany in his day can well 
be said of Russia today: that when another Great 
Power is pursuing aims fundamentally opposed to the 


as handsome does 


The most dramatic moment in 
Anthony Eden’s career came on 
Monday, February 21, 1938. There 
was tense expectation in the House 
of Commons. Foreign Secretary 
Eden, 41, rose to explain that 
there was an irreconcilable split 
between himself and his Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain, and 
that he was unable to travel any 
further the road of appeasement 
Chamberlain insisted on immediate 
conversations with Mussolini, al 
though Eden knew that this would 
he a futile, humiliating retreat, a 
dangerous abdication of prestige. 
And so the young former Foreign 
Secretary resumed his obscure seat 
in Parliament, and the Prime Min 
ister clutched his umbrella 


interests of one’s own country one can make day-to- 
day agreements with it but not an all-in settlement 
Thus Eden believes that at present the West cannot 
do more than make day -to-day agreements with Soviet 
Russia. There can be no general agreement with her 
until at least we can negotiate from a position of 
strength. For much water has flowed under the bridge 
since Eden’s first and prewar visit to Moscow, when he 
reported back his agreement with Stalin that Russia 
and Britain had nonconflicting interests, and their 
completely different systems could peacefully coexist. 

When Eden makes a statement “from the brief” or 
delivers a carefully prepared speech, written out in 
detail, the result is generally somewhat flat. But in 
winding up a debate or answering questions in Parlia- 
ment, when he drops his notes or uses only jottings 
under general heads, he can be dynamic. This is espe- 
cially the case when he is provoked into an angry 
riposte, Here again one sees the two Edens: his care- 
fully stylized outer self, and his passionate inner self. 

Eden is an early worker, but not an early riser. At 
his official home at 1 Carlton Gardens—overlooking 
St. James Park, and within sight of both the Foreign 
Office and Buckingham and St. James palaces—or at 
the British Embassy when attending a conference 
abroad, he will get through an immense amount of 
work while lying in bed in the morning. In London 
he will have had hours of work behind him, during 
which he will have read all the most important tele- 
grams from his “Ambassadors and Ministers abroad, 
by the time he has arrived at his desk in the Foreign 
Office, usually at 10 a.m. 

Then he consults his official advisers, gives instruc- 
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tions to be sent to his representatives abroad, re- 
ceiving foreign Ambassadors and Ministers in London, 
or attends official functions. There are also Cabinet 
meetings to attend, and consultations with the Prime 
Minister. 

In addition, when Parliament is sitting, there are 
his duties in the House of Commons, opening or wind- 
ing up debates or answering questions from MP's. 
This is a particularly arduous task for Eden, because 
of his dual capacity as Foreign Secretary and Deputy 
Prime Minister. 

Official Foreign Office receptions, or lunches or 
dinners given by the Foreign Secretary to visiting 
Foreign Ministers, take place on the lower floor at 1 
Carlton Gardens. The Edens live on the floors above. 

The new Mrs. Eden, who is now the second most 
important political hostess in the land, is well fitted 
for her dual role of political hostess for the Foreign 
Secretary and sharer of her husband’s political inter- 
ests and personal tastes. For she herself had Foreign 
Office experience during the war, and also shares his 
interest in art and literature, especially modern French 
painting. Also like Anthony, Clarissa has a passion for 
gardening, especially in the cultivation of roses. 

“These by-elections are simply 
splendid. They show how the people 
hate the Insurance Bill, and I think 


A 
Skeptic 
at 
Sixteen 


we may have some chance of winning 
the next General Election, unless the 
Government tell the country too many 


m —Eden at Eton. 


lies.” 


Eden likes to refer to himself as a “market gardener.” 
During his recent attack of jaundice, when he was 
confined to his country home at Binderton, near 
Chichester, his doctors had to restrain him from con- 
stantly overtaxing himself by rushing out of the house 
to—in Voltaire’s phrase—“cultivate his garden.” 

Eden likes country sports and tennis as well as 
gardening. But the enormous duties of his office and 
of his political life, and his great capacity for work, 
leave him but little time for the pleasures of the coun- 
try gentlemen. 

Eden gained a reputation for elegance during the 
1930's. When he first visited the US as Foreign Sec- 
retary, fans acclaimed him as the “glamor boy of di- 
plomacy.” 

He is, indeed, an extremely well-dressed man. But 
although he has had suits built for him by a number 
of renowned Saville Row tailors, his elegance is due 
more to his own good figure and grace of movement 
than to the tailor’s art. He is the kind of natural dandy 
who, even if he bought a ready-made suit “off the peg,” 
would still look well-dressed. 

He probably has a smaller number of suits than, 


say, the average successful American businessman. He 


wears them a long time but keeps them well. Some- 
times, when he is looking particularly smart, closer 


inspection will reveal a rather distinguished kind of 
“much-wornness.” 

During the 1930's he “created” the hat which came 
to be known as the “Anthony Eden’—the famous 
ribbed and curled brimmed black felt hat which in 
time developed into the uniform headgear of distin- 
guished politicians and senior officials in London. 

The joke of it all is that the man who created a 
hat which came to be named after him, very rarely 
wears a hat at all. He keeps one in his room at the 
Foreign Office and another at this official residence 
at 1 Carlton Gardens because, preferring to carry his 
hats rather than to put them on his head, he is con- 
stantly losing them in trains, planes, and other peo- 
ple’s houses and always has to keep two in reserve 
as potential replacements. 

When he walks over to the Foreign Office from 
Carlton Gardens, or passes between the Foreign Office 
and Parliament, he invariably goes bareheaded. 

The basic secret of his capacity to look to remain 
dandified, even when wearing a much worn suit, is, 
1 think, his great number of impeccable collars and 
shirts, in snowy white silk or nylon, with attached 
deep-pointed collars. 

It would seem that he has acted on the dictum of 
that greatest of all English dandies—Beau Brummel: 
“fine linen and plenty of it.” 

In the 1930's he favored closely tailored single- 
breasted jackets with double-breasted waistcoats. In 
recent years, however, he has turned to a more casual 
kind of elegance. Whilst during the big debates in 
Parliament he will wear the usual “Ministerial” black 
and pinstripe, at work at the Foreign Office and on 
most ordinary occasions he prefers easily cut dark- 
blue on light-grey double-breasted suits, worn without 
a waistcoat. 

In full evening kit or formal morning dress he is 
elegant in the grand manner. But journeying to inter- 
national conferences he will sometimes go to the limit 
of informality, wearing a sweater, with the points of 
his collar turned down over it, without a tie under a 
blazer. 

He once attended a “Big Three” conference wearing 
a loose Trans-Atlantic looking pale-colored semi- 
gabardine suit, whilst America’s Dean Acheson and 
France’s Robert Schuman—representatives of coun- 
tries less traditionally given to formal attire than 
Britain—were garbed in conventional Whitehall black 
and _ pinstripe. 

And there was an occasion when he intrigued the 
habitués of a smart London night club by turning up 
in a dark-red dinner jacket. He also likes a white din- 
ner jacket with rounded lapels. He wore one when he 
attended Tito’s banquet in Yugoslavia in September. 

A friend who knows him well tells me that even 
when gardening, wearing old grey flannel bags and 
an open-necked shirt, he still looks elegant, rather as 
though he were “dressed for the part.” 

(Continued on page 47) 





By THOMAS J. HAMILTON 


UN Correspondent, The New York Times 


ryur Seventh General Assembly 
I of the United Nations promises 
to be the roughest, stormiest and, 
in a sense, the most dangerous one 
in the history of the World Organ- 
because an 


ization. This is so 


umbling Blocks 


unusual number of issues on the 
Agenda are loaded with more than 
figurative dynamite. Even if by 
some miracle acceptable solutions 
should be found to a majority of 


these explosive problems, they will 


to Peace 


not emerge without tense and 
acrimonious clashes and perhaps 
threats to the orderly conduct of 
world affairs. When considering the 
issues which will most vehemently 


raise the blood pressure of the dele 


New World coming through the UN and our own efforts shines above today’s agonies in Per Krohg’s Security Council mural 
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gates, the following half a dozen 
must by all means be included. 


The disputes between 

the colonial powers and 

the Arab-Asiatic bloc. 
These will be the more acute since 
the Asians win support not only 
from the Soviet bloc but from a con- 
siderable number of Latin-American 
countries. The Asian bloc first made 
its strength count decisively in the 
question of the former Italian col- 
onies. It succeeded in rejecting the 
private deal between the British 
and the Italians and voted inde- 
dependence for Libya, something 
approaching home rule for Eritrea 
under the crown of Ethiopia, and 
independence within 10 years for 
Somaliland. Year by year the bloc 
has gained in strength, and at the 
1951 session of the Assembly only 
the charm of the Assembly's Pa- 
risian hosts prevented it from tak- 
ing up the grievances of the Moroc- 
can nationalists. In this issue the 
United States abstained. 


Hardly had the UN delegates re- 
turned to headquarters before the 
same bloc tried to have the Security 
Council take up another thorn in 
the flesh of France: the Tunisian 
question. Again the US abstained, 
and in the end the bloc was unable 
to get the votes to call a special ses- 
sion of the Assembly on Tunisia. 
It is obvious, however, that today 
it has enough strength to include 
both the Tunisian and Moroccan 
questions on the Agenda. 

This fact confronts the United 
States with a difficult 
The previous abstentions were at 
with the 


situation. 
_ Variance long-standing 
American policy of placing any 
question submitted to the Security 
Council er the General Assembly 
on its Agenda. Only loyalty to one 
of our two principal Nato part- 
ners made us decide to go along 
with them, since the French re- 
mained absolutely uncompromising. 
But since the Arab-Asiatic bloc has 
come back to the attack, once more 
the US will be on the. spot. 

effective 


Obviously the most 


method of dealing with the prob- 
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lem would be for the French to 
allow the two questions to be 
placed on the Agenda without an 
argument, thus avoiding an extra 
debate on that point, and then in- 
sist that the Charter 
against interference in the domestic 


provisions 


affairs of states were applicable to 
Tunisia and Morocco. The Charter 
instances 


makes an exception in 


where a_ state’s domestic affairs 
constitute a threat to international 
peace and security, but this would 
place on the Arab-Asiatic bloc the 
responsibility of proving that this 
exception was applicable. 

The British certainly would sup- 
port such a stand, and the United 
States probably would do so. The 
question is whether the Pinay gov- 
ernment, which is beginning to 
have a lot of trouble with its save- 
the-franc policy, will be strong 
enough to overrule the frantic ob- 
jections of the French Colonel 
Blimps. At the last session of the 
Assembly, French delegates walked 
out of one committee in protest 
against the attitude of the Arab- 
Asiatic bloc, and such nonsense 
might be repeated if the French 
again try to keep both questions 
from even being examined in UN. 

The air bases the United States 
has built and is building .in North 
Africa supply a direct interest in 
both 
than that is the conflict between 


issues, but more important 
our commitments to our NATO allies 
and our hopes of keeping the friend- 
ship of the anticolonial 
The United States will be in 
trouble with one side or the other 
no matter what it does, and surely 
it is time to take a stand on the 
merits of the case. 


powers. 


United States 
stand in favor of free discussion it 


In view of the 


is hard to oppose placing such 
questions on the Agenda. But to 
take one example of what this may 
lead to, the creation of Libya was 
a mistake; it never was and prob- 
ably never will be a nation, and no 
area has any business being made 
independent when it is known in 
advance that it will be able to 
exist only on subsidies from other 


powers. And if the Assembly has 
the right to call the French to ac- 
count on Tunisia and Morocco, it 
may soon be converted into a 
forum for any group seeking inde- 
pendence, home rule, or what not in 
any colony of the world. 

It is time, in other words, for the 
United States to realize that the 
spirit of "76 is not automatically 
applicable in every colony. Col- 
onies are now on the way out, but 
it is obvious that in many areas the 
populations are so poor and so 
backward that years will be re- 
quired before they are ready for 
independence. 

Apart from Libya, the disorders 


Arab 


warning 


prevailing in most of the 
states themselves are a 
about what will happen if the As- 
sembly comes to be dominated by 
states whose sole prescription for 
the world’s trouble is to grant inde- 
pendence in wholesale lots. 

To be sure, if the United States 
should blindly commit itself to the 
cause of colonialism it would lose 
much of its standing in the Arab 
and Asiatic countries, where com- 
munist extol the 
Soviet Union's allegedly unstinted 
support of the fight for independ 
ence. But though the United States 
should continue to use its influence 
to support home rule or independ 
ence for those able to use it, it is 
time to realize that excessive speed 
profits nobody except the Kremlin 
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will produce 


propagandists 


The two perennial 
disputes with 
South Africa. They 


roughly the 


Samec 
division of opinion as the Tunisian 
and Moroccan questions. 

Back in 1946 Mme. Pandit, the 
Prime Minister, 
made an eloquent and tearful ap- 


sister of India’s 
peal against the treatment of In- 
dians in South Africa. Since then 
the Smuts government has been 
overthrown by Malan and his Boer 


_extremists, and in view of Malan’s 


ruthless treatment of the blacks it 
goes without saying that the dis- 
criminations against the Indians 
have not been removed. 





Deplorable as the situation is 
however, it is hard to see what 
right the UN has to intervene. 

Mme. Pandit originally based 
India’s complaint in part on agree- 
ments. between India and South 
Africa dating back to the nine 
teenth century, but is the UN to step 
in every time a treaty is violated 
anywhere in the world? Not that 
one is sure that the agreements 
actually have the status of treaties. 

The other dispute involves the 
refusal of South Africa to place 
South West Africa, which it holds 
under a League of Nations man- 
date, under the United Nations 
trusteeship system. 

The International Court of Jus- 
tice has held that South Africa is 
under no obligation to do so, but 
that on the other hand South West 
\frica’s status remains that of a 
League mandate and it cannot be 
annexed without the consent. of 
the UN. 

South West Africa is the only one 
of the League mandates that has 
not either become independent on 
been placed under the UN, but the 
impasse created by the court de- 
cision is complete, and few benefits 
ind many disadvantages can be 


expected from these debates. 


The revival of the de- 
bate on the admission 
of new members. 
This will find the Arab-Asiatic bloc 
the Soviet Union, and perhaps half 
the Latin American countries op 
posing the United States position 
on the admission of new members. 
For two years the membership 
deadlock has been total. Indonesia 
was the last applicant admitted, 
and the Soviet Union recently 
added vetoes of Japan and of the 
three new French-sponsored states 
in Indochina to its list. None of 
these appeared on the list of four- 
teen applicants contained in the 
Soviet en bloc proposal—five com 
munist countries in exchange for 
nine whose applications are spon- 
sored by the Western powers. 
The United States position now 
is that there must be no deal, but 
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that each application should be 
judged on its merits. This concept 
would be more convincing if the 
en bloc proposal had not been 
originated by the United States. 

The trouble is that Italy, one of 
the fourteen, and many of the states 
supporting its application would 
rather pay the Soviet ransom. In 
fact, by a majority of one, the dele- 
gates voting at last year’s session 
of the Assembly approved the en 
bloc proposal, though it did not 
Carry because a two-thirds majority 
was required, 

It is likely that the pressure on 
the United States this time will be 
greater than before. Yet the United 
States does not want to consider 
such a proposal unless it includes 
Western Germany and Japan, and 
possibly South Korea. But Western 
Germany will not apply until some 
time in the fall, after the Bonn Par- 
liament ratifies the contractual 
agreement with the Western 
Powers, and the Soviet Union has 
now fixed exorbitant terms for the 
admission of Japan. 

In the days when diplomacy was 
an art more practiced than it is now 
it might have been possible to ne- 
gotiate a settlement, but this ap- 
pears unlikely; Peru and Argentina 
may yet go ahead with their bold 
plan to admit noncommunist ap- 
plicants regardless of the Soviet 
veto. It is true that they claim the 
veto has been used illegally, but 
such a step would make the break 
up of the United Nations a definite 
possibility, and it is hard to believe 
that the US would support it. 


The Austrian Peace 
Treaty. In view of the 
enormously difficult and compli 
cated task of the General Assembly 
this year, it is particularly regret 
table that the Western powers have 
decided to support an Assembly 
discussion of still another deadlock 
with the Soviet Union which is 
clearly not under UN jurisdiction. 
The Charter states that the UN is 
to have no part in concluding the 
peace treaties and although the 
Soviet Union's refusal to agree to 
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any kind of Austrian peace treaty 
is of a piece with the rest of its be- 
havior, there is nothing the Assem- 
bly can do about it except to issue 
one more appeal to the Kremlin. 
To put it bluntly, this is just to 
be a propaganda discussion, of the 
type the UN has had to put up with 
before from both sides; the effect, I 
am afraid, will be to strengthen the 
popular impression that the UN is 
weak and infirm. The case is not as 
bad as that, but placing responsibil- 
ities on the UN which it was not in- 
tended to bear is one way to make 


it weak. 


Korea. This will, of course, 
be the most important and 
most dramatic issue. 

The United States will insist 
upon a vote of confidence its con- 
duct of the Panmunjong negotia- 
tions, and will try to keep the 
Assembly from taking them over, 
as the Russians demanded last 
Spring. But a full-dress discussion 
of the armistice terms seems inevi- 
table, and it will be surprising if 
the Assembly debate does not pro- 
duce some new ideas on how to 
end the deadlock. 

Since there no longer appears to 
be anv strong sentiment in the 
United States for bombing Man- 
churia if no armistice can be ob- 
tained, an Assembly authorization 
of such action is unlikely. But the 
question of relief and reconstruc- 
tion for Korea is bound to come up 
along with the armistice, and so 
will a decision on the boundaries. 

The Soviet Union also will repeat 
its demand for the seating of Com- 
munist China’s representatives and 
an end to the American naval cor- 
don around Formosa. Unless an 
armistice is reached meanwhile, the 
United States will be able to block 
decisions on the latter issues, but 
that of course will not prevent the 
USSR from shouting its demands. 

All in all it looks like a very 
rough session for the United States, 
which is all the more regrettable 
because of the UN’s weakened posi- 
tion among large segment of the 
population in this country. 
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ack in 1948, John Schirmer, 
B a Chicagoan employed in the 
export department of wire and tape 
records, became lonesome for his 
mother in blockaded Berlin. On an 
impulse, he recorded a fifteen-min- 
ute message for her, and gave the 
spool to an_ airlift pilot with the 
request that he deliver it. 

That was the beginning of the 
international hobby of “wirespond 
ence.” It was soon to spread across 
the five continents as an expression 
of the growing world-wide desire 
to exchange ideas directly with peo 
ple from other lands. 

In Mav of 1950 the Wirespon- 
dence Club was officially formed 
and out of it grew an international 
network of | wirespondents, with 
members in every one of the 48 
states and in 35 foreign countries. 
Today more than 1,900 members 
send millions of feet of wire to each 
other in a constant exchange of 
ideas and information. They 
represent a spontaneous grass roots 
movement in international com 
munication, 

Technically, the hobby is a svs 
tem of recording thoughts, inquir- 
ies, information, or conversation on 
a wire record and mailing it to 
someone far away. It may be a 
relative, an old friend, or a total 
stranger—soon to become a friend 
through wirespondence 

Phrough this simple device, a 
man may keep alive cherised and 
familiar bonds or satisfy the ancient 
hunger for new and strange things. 
Wirespondence has meant friends 
to some who were lonely, knowl 
edge to others who wanted to 
learn, adventure to those who 
sought excitement. It has been a 
cupid, a comedian, and a counselor. 

“You learn to understand and 
like people of different back 
ground,” one wirespondent who ex- 
changes wires with people in four 
foreign countries told me. “Your 
horizons extend and vou lose the 
idea that vour country and your 


way of living is the only one. 











“It’s amazing how much like talk- 
ing over the fence to your next- 
door neighbor it is to talk to or lis- 
ten to a spool from perhaps a 
minister in England, a Swiss engi- 
neer, or a French dressmaker. 

The main ingredient is the hu- 
man voice, the most influential and 
dynamic form of communicating 
ideas and emotions. It’s the voice 
of a New Yorker talking interna- 
tional politics with a man in Swit- 
zerland; of a woman in Dallas dis- 
cussing recipes with a housewife 
in London or stamp collecting with 
a man in Quebec; of a war bride 
describing America in torrential 
French to her parents in the French 
village that was her home until 
five vears ago. It is the voice of a 
young Italian musician as he de- 
scribes his town and the incredible 
beauty of the bay of Sorrento to a 
blind man in New England. 

All kinds of people—from_ scien- 
tists to movie stars and day laborers 
~are wirespondents. C. L. Doherty, 
chairman of the South Dakota Pub- 
lic Utilities 


sponds with various people in the 


Commission, wire- 
United States and in Norway on 
such subjects as politics, economics, 
the scenery of his beloved Black 
Hills, and his favorite subject, “The 
American Way of Life.” 

An Oakland, California, televi 
sion director William ]. Ray dis- 
cusses music, TV, and radio with a 
wirespondent in Africa. The Rev- 
erend Drvesen of Indiana wire- 
sponds with his family in Norway. 
Diehlman, a 


Circleville, Ohio, exchanges infor- 


Charles printer in 
mation on business conditions and 
mutual hobbies with a manufac- 
turer in Paris, France. “How else 
could 1, an ordinary newspaper- 
shop worker become the friend of a 


French manufacturer, call him by 


his first name and learn so much 
from him?” the printer commented. 

With the throb of a voodoo drum 
pulsating in the background to give 
his recording atmosphere, a_busi- 
nessman in Haiti, Felix Landun, 


who speaks no English, wiresponds 
in French with a Miami woman, 
telling her of the exotic life of 
Haiti in exchange for her descrip- 
tions of Miami. 

The lisi of occupations includes 
the warden of a state penitentiary, 
an opera singer, numerous phys- 
truck 


teachers, insurance men, farmers, 


icists, ministers, drivers, 
professors, writers, artists, police 
men, and bankers. Leo Mathews, 
silk worker from Pompton Lakes, 
New Jersey, wiresponds with 100 
persons regularly. 

A metallurgist from New Zea 
land, Owen James Morgan joined 
originally to learn about other coun 
tries, especially the United States, 
from the ordinary citizens of the 
countries. 

An engineer and photographer of 
Oslo, Norway, Rolf A. Strom joined 
to improve his English. 

Fernando Asencio, a Puerto 
Rican doctor, has relayed reports 
of his use of the wire recorder in 
medico-legal work. 

A young law student in Denmark 
listed his interests as music and 
stamp collecting. A girl in Los 
Angeles decided she would like to 
wirespond with him and sent him 
a trial spool. Instead of love at first 
sight, it was love at first word as 
he explains it. The conversations 
that started out on music and their 
respective towns and countries 
gradually warmed to the big ques 
tion. The girl visited Denmark and 
the two now plan to marry when 
he finishes law school next vear. 

American wirespondents do a 
great deal to create understanding 
of this country abroad. In return, 
they gain a commensurate under 
standing of other countries. 

Leo Ellis and his wife, Lorraine, 
radio actors and producers, are 
among those who have successfully 
fostered the idea of international 
good will through wirespondence. 

Inspired by their exchange with 
Rev. James Rushworth, Shiremoor 


Northumberland, England, — they 


recorded an hour-long spool of spe- 
cial greetings from the town of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where 
they live, to the people of the town 
of Shiremoor. The editor of the 
Springfield Daily News and_ the 
program manager of a Springfield 
radio station followed. A minister, 
a priest, a rabbi, and the superin- 
tendent of public schools also spoke 
to the people of Shiremoor on this 
spool, They told what their town 
was like, something of how they 
lived and how they felt about world 
conditions. 

When the spool reached Shire- 
moor, officials from all over this 
English countryside gathered to lis- 
ten to the homey, friendly, and 
sincere greetings from the people of 
a small city across the ocean. Pre- 
viously these Americans had been 
merely allies in international poli- 
tics—vague representatives of mili- 
tary and industrial strength. Now 
they have become friends. 

rhe Springfield experience is by 
no means unique in its kind. A 
study ot wirespondence messages 
reveals that to the majority of the 
correspondents peace is more than 
the absence of war. It is an oppor- 
tunity to inform and widen one’s 
horizon, and thereby prove one’s 
faith in the possibility of interna- 
tional understanding. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that wire 
spondence is an exciting modern, 
but altogether humble contribution 
of scattered and unorganized in- 
dividuals toward peace on earth 
and good will to man. 


RAYMOND SCHUESSLER, 


HEADQUARTERS of the Wi- 
respondence Club is at 5610 
West Bloomingdale Avenue, 
Chicago 39, Hlinois. There are 
no fees, and anyone who is 
interested may join. A mem- 
bership booklet listing  ad- 
dresses, hobbies, and interests 
of the nearly 2,000 members 
will be sent on request. 














Here is the stormy inside story of a unique organization, 


and a lugubrious roll call of its past and present members 


By EDMUND DEMAITRE 


Author of the forthcoming Evolution of Russian Nationalism, Mr. 


Demaitre 


covered the Eastern Front during World War II for the London Daily Express. 


The LIFE and DEATH 


O* Octrosner 5, the Nineteenth 


Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union met to 
perform a solemn and melancholy 
act. Deliberating under the watch 
ful eye of Generalissimo Joseph 
Stalin, the Congress pronounced 
the dissolution of the Politburo, an 
organization which, for the past 
three decades and a half, has been 
the most dreaded, the most deadly, 
the most sinister instrument in the 
service of revolutionary world 
communism. 

The removal of the Politburo 
from the scene of international pol 
itics is. more than an episode in the 
bloodstained annals of the Com 
munist party. Its significance over 
flows the relatively narrow frame- 
work of national or party history, 
since it marks the disappearance of 
an organization which has pursued 
objectives unique in scope and au- 
dacity; which has operated in 
utmost secrecy; and which initiated 
unprecedented policies imple- 
mented through the ruthless use of 
a power without equal in history. 

Throughout the centuries we en- 
counter individuals as well as 
groups or closely knit organizations 
wielding immense power. However, 
no one individual—including Alex- 


Khan, 


boast as 


ander, Augustus, Genghis 
Napoleon—could — ever 


much power as that held by the 
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handful of men who have, at one 
time or another, occupied the vel- 
vet-covered chairs in the council 
chamber of tne Politburo. As for 
other powerful organizations or in- 
stitutions—such as Hitler's General 
Staff or the Great Fascist Council 
their decisions affected directly or 
indirectly the social, material, or 
spiritual destinies of a few hundred 
million people at most. Great as the 
power of some other groups or in- 
stitutions may be or may have 
been, it never equaled that of the 
Politburo which became, after the 
fall of Nationalist, China, sole mas- 
ter of life and death over early 
eight hundred million people 

The magnitude of power cannot, 
however, he gauged merely by the 
number of human beings upon 
whom the holders of power can 
foist their will. In assessing the 
of the Politburo, it should 


also be remernbered that its mem- 


power 


bers have never been content to 
exert their power merely in some 
specific, definable fields. In accord- 
ance with the basic concepts of 
totalitarian philosophy they claimed 
the right to determine and interfere 
with each and every manifestation 
of human life, be it individual o1 
collective. Thus, the Politburo de- 
cided how many submarines should 
be built for the Red Fleet and 
kind of women 


what garments 


should wear; where the new indus- 
trial kombinats should be erected 
and which of Wagner's musical 
dramas should be eliminated from 
the repertory of the Moscow Opera 
House; who the new Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James 
should be and which part of the 
Moslem marriage ritual should be 
abandoned. It was the Politburo 
which debated and ultimately de- 
cided such momentous matters as 


the intervention in the Spanish 


Civil War, the conclusion of the 
nonaggression pact with Nazi Ger- 
many, the dissolution of the Com- 
intern and the launching of the cold 
war. It was the Politburo, too, which 
approved the directives for reform- 
ing Soviet biology on the basis of 
the Michurin and Lysenko theories, 
decided that the inhabitants of the 
Soviet orbit should become known 
Soviet Men,” and 
campaign of the 
ideological reeducation of clowns 
performing in Soviet 
When General Frunze, one of the 


as the “Gay 
initiated the 
circuses. 
founders of the Red Army and a 
key figure in Kremlin palace pol- 
itics became ill and refused to 
undergo an operation, it was again 
the Politburo 


whether Frunze was to be operated 


which decid ed 
on or not. After lengthy debates the 
Politburo decided in the affirm 
ative: Frunze.was operated on 
and died. 

One of the strangest aspects of 
the Politburo’s grim history is that 
it had not been the intention of its 
founders to turn it into the all-pow- 
erful, omniscient, and infallible or- 
ganization it developed into. When 
on October 23, 1917, the Central 
Committee of the party set up an 
experimental Politburo, it was 
clearly understood that the new or- 
ganization’s role would be strictly 
limited to that of a political con- 














sultative body. A few months later 


this body was dissolved, then the 
first true Politburo was revived 
with Lenin, Trotzky, Stalin, and 
Sverdlov as members. Although the 
Soviet Constitution did not ac 
knowledge its existence, the powe1 
of the Politburo increased steadily. 
In 1925, Stalin, using the logical 
twist peculiar to communist dialec- 
tics, declared: “The Politburo is the 
highest organ, not of the state, but 
of the party, and the party 1s the 


of the 


highest directing force of the state.” 
In plain words this meant that one 
vear after Lenin’s death the Polit- 
buro emerged as the highest—that 
is, the most powerful—organ of the 
Soviet State. 

During the ten to thirteen vears 
that followed, the Politburo be- 
came the scene of one of the great 
breath-taking dramas of — historv. 
Protagonists: Stalin and his oppo 
nents, Trotzky, Bukharin, Zinoviev. 
Kamenevy, and their followers. The 
plot: a struggle for power, and for 
still more power, of fanatical, ruth- 
less, dedicated, scheming pos- 
sessed, and merciless mew equally 
remarkable for their mental quali- 
ties and for their vices. The action: 
the cautious, calculating, Oriental 
shrewdness of an almost. stolid 
massive, doggedly tenacious Geor- 
gian pitched against the sophisti 
cated brilliance and corrosive wit 
of men like Trotzky and Bukharin. 
Denouement: purges, fake trials, 
self-incriminating confessions, exe- 
cutions at dawn, kidnapings on 
Paris boulevards, and, finally, a 
few well-directed blows crushing 
Trotzky'’s skull in Mexico City. The 
Politburo could, from then on, 
quietly resume its deliberations: 
only Stalin and his supporters re- 
mained, 

Lord Acton said once that power 
tends to corrupt and absolute 


power corrupts absolutely. In the 


sinister light of the drama enacted 
in the Politburo between 1925 and 
1938, it could be added that to hold 
power is dangerous and to hold ab- 
solute. power is absolutely dan- 
gerous, The axiom is fairly well 
supported by the fate which befell 
many of those who, in their capac- 
ity as Politburo members, experi- 
enced the strange thrills of absolute 
power, 

It is generally supposed that the 


Politburo 


Politburo had altogether twenty- 
seven members since its foundation. 
The exact number is not known: 
since the beginning of the second 
World War no official lists of Polit- 
buro members have been published. 
Of the twenty-seven we know of, 
two were murdered. The first was 
Trotzky, who was killed by a mys- 
tery man posing as a Belgian Com- 
munist whose identity has never 
been established. According — to 
some sources, the murderer, who 
serves a life sentence in a Mexican 
prison, is a Canadian Communist 
trained in Moscow; other sources 
suggest that he is a Yugoslav called 
Babitch who fought in the Spanish 
Civil War. 

The other Politburo member who 
was murdered was Sergei Kirov, 
shot by a young Communist, Niko- 
layev, whose wife Ae had allegedly 
seduced. However, the  circum- 
stances surrounding Kirov’s murder 
were as obscure as those in which 
Trotzky’s assassination took place. 
Almost within the hour of Kirov’s 
murder, the Kremlin issued a so- 
called ad hoc decree ordering, first 
that Nikolayev should be tried in 
camera, and, second, that the right 
of defense and appeal should be 
denied him as well as his accom- 
plices. Accordingly, Nikolayev was 
tried in secret, condemned to death 
and executed. At the same time 
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“We in the Politburo are united 


Soviet propaganda suddenly 
dropped the jealous-husband angle 
and revealed that Nikolayev and 
his friends had been closely con- 
nected with Zinoviev and the anti 
Stalin opposition in the Politburo. 
It was on the basis of Nikolavev's 
alleged confession that the Kremlin 
launched the first great purge of 
the midthirties in the course of 
which tens of thousands were exe 
cuted and even more people de 
ported to the infamous labor camps 
of Arctic Siberia. 

At least six, probably nine, and 
possibly even more Politburo mem- 
bers disappeared in the vortex of 
bloody purges that followed Kirov’s 
assassination. The first Politburo 
heads to roll were those of Zinoviev 
and Kamenev. Both belonged to 
the so-called Old Guard of the 
party and had shared with Stalin 
the honor of having been members 
of the first Politburo. They were 
followed on the gallows by three 
once all-powerful Politburo mem 
bers: Bukharin, Krestinskv, and 
Rykov. To escape the ignominy of 
self-incriminating public —confes- 
sions, and all that preceded these 
fantastic exhibitions, another mem 
ber, Mikhail Tomsky, chief of the 
Soviet trade unions, committed 
suicide. 

During the trials frequent allu- 
sions were made to the controver- 
sies that had raged within the 
Politburo between Stalin and his 
opponents. However, the minutes 
of the Politburo proceedings 
which could have shed full light on 
the real nature of these controver- 
sies—have never been made avail- 
able or read for the record. The 
defendants confessed everything. 
One of them, Bukharin, former chief 
theoretician of the Politburo, went 
so far as to refute the rumors which 
accused the Soviet police of having 
extracted the abject confessions 
through the use of unlawful 
means. “Repentance,” said Buk- 
harin, “is often attributed to diverse 
and absolutely absurd things like 
Tibetan powders and the like. I 
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must say of myself that in prison, 
where | was confined for over a 
year, | worked, studied, and 
retained my clarity of mind. Hyp 
notism is suggested. But I con 
ducted my own defense in court 
from the legal standpoint, too, ori- 
entated myself on the spot, argued 
with the state prosecutor; and any- 
body, even a man who has only a 
little experience in this branch of 
medicine, must admit that hypno- 
tism of this kind is altogether im- 
possible.” The prosecutor to whom 
Bukharin Andrei 
Vishinsky who was to become For- 


referred was 


eign Minister of the Soviet Union 

The purges also produced what 
writers of whodunits would de- 
scribe as “The Case of the Missing 
Members.” In 1938, three members 
of the Politburo disappeared with 
out a trace. They were: J. E. Rud 
zutak, V. Y. Chubar, and S. V. 
Kossior. Although not well known 
abroad, each of these men had 
played an important role in Soviet 
politics and occupied important 
positions in the administration as 
well as in the party. Rudzutak was 
Chairman of the Central Control 
Commission, Chubar was Vice- 
Chairman of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars, while Kossior, 
who also held the title of Vice- 
Chairman of the Commissars Coun 
cil, was in charge of the party's 
Siberian bureau. During the years 
that followed the purges, foreign 
correspondents in Russia spent con 
siderable time and energy in trying 
to find out what happened to these 
men. They had not been tried, not 
publicly at least; their arrests had 
not been announced or reported; 
no allusion whatsoever to their fate 
or whereabouts has ever been made 
by the Soviet press. It is supposed 
that they were executed and that, 
for reasons of its own, the Kremlin 
preferred not to give them a public 
trial. One of the suppositions is 
that Rudzutak, Chubar, and Kos- 
sior refused to indulge in the self- 
incriminating “confessions” which 


had lent such a grotesquely tragic 
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flavor to the trials of their col- 
leagues in the Politburo. 

Mystery seems to be the common 
denominator in the deaths of all 
deceased Politburo members, even 
when their deaths were reported 
as natural. Since the foundation 
of the Politburo, six of its members 
died of various diseases. However, 
the circumstances in which three 
of the six died suggested that their 
deaths might have resulted from 
other than pathological causes. Ord 
jonikidze, who died suddenly in 
1937, was known to have opposed 
Stalin’s policies in the Politburo. 
He had died just shortly before 
the second great wave of purges 
started. Another Politburo member 
Valerian Kuibyshev, died in 1935 
at the age of 47, reportedly of a 
heart disease. In the course of the 
1938 trials, two doctors who treated 
Kuibyshev confessed to have “med 
ically murdered” their patient by 
administering poison and harmful 
drugs to him. Still another member 
of the Politburo, Andrei Zhdanov, 
died of heart disease at a relatively 
early age. The funeral was hardly 
over when the Kremlin removed all 
of Zhdanov’s friends and collabora- 
tors from the positions which they 
occupied either in the party or in 
the administration. The Zhdanov 
group that had been so mercilessly 
purged included men of the stature 
of Popov and Vozhnesensky, At thé 
age of 44, Vozhnesensky was the 
youngest man who ever occupied 
a seat in the Politburo. He was also 
the only member ever to be ousted 
without having been subsequently 
exiled, tried, or murdered. 

The fog of mystery which en- 
veloped the Politburo ever since it 
was founded was made even more 
impenetrable by the secrecy in 
which everything about the Polit- 
buro has been shrouded. The min- 
utes of the Politburo meetings were 
kept secret. It was only through 
the reports of exiled communist 
leaders, such as Trotzky, and from 
the so-called “work plans” pub- 
lished in Soviet newspapers, that 


..and shall remain so till the end.” statay w 1928 


the public caught a glimpse at all 
of goings on behind the = closely 
guarded doors of the Politburo. 
Secrecy around the organization 
was so complete that, during the 
past vears, not even the exact num 
ber of its members could be ascet 
tained. According to most sources, 
the Politburo had eleven members 
when the Kremlin decided to dis 
solve it. 

The private lives of Politburo 
members remain, too, an enigma 
When a foreign correspondent tried 
to find out which members of the 
Politburo were married and which 
were not, he failed. It is known 
however, that Kamenev married 
Trotzky’s sister, Olga, and Ordjo 
nikidze, a Georgian, married an 
Eskimo woman. 

Politburo members maintain no 
social intercourse with outsiders; 
thei parties are attended by other 
Politburo members and their fam 
ilies only. According to the late 
Victor Serge, an ex-Communist who 
had close contacts in the Kremlin 
before breaking off with Moscow 
it was at such a private gathering 
of Politburo members that Stalin’s 
second wife became involved in a 
violent political argument with het 
husband, and left the party. When 
a few hours later, Stalin returned 
home, he found his wife dead. She 
was either murdered or committed 
suicide. 

Since the death of Zhdanov and 
the subsequent ousting of Vozhne 
sensky, the Politburo retreated more 
and more to the background of 
Soviet politics. The once all-powe1 
ful organization, which, only a few 
decades ago, had been sufficiently 
strong to oppose the views or mod 
ify the decisions of men like Lenin 
Trotzky, and Stalin, had gradually 
become a gathering of yesmen who 
eagerly approved each and every 
decision of Stalin and his represen- 
tatives. This did not mean, how- 
ever, that the Politburo had _ lost 
all its power. It was no longer in 
a position where it could initiate 


(Continued on page 47) 
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LANDS IN THE NEWS 


UNION “y OF SOUTH 


laws” that restrict even their physical movement about 
the country. The Union’s European master class com- 
prises chiefly the Dutch, who have farmed the land 
tor 300 years, and the English, drawn by the gold- 
and-diamond lodestone. On these pages are pictured 
a few of the darker-hued 80 per cent of the population. 


prime is the South African term for white 
: supremacy, a doctrine indigenous to the Union 
since its founding in 1910. To non-Europeans_ it 
means strong-arm perpetuation of a rigid caste system, 
under which their political, economic, and social prog- 


ress is effectively blocked by such devices as the “pass 


The Bantu majority—8.5 million of the Union's 12.6 million people—dig the gold and tend the herds. The bright-blanketed 
mine worker (left) needs assorted official permits to join native compatriots in a Sunday stroll through Johannesburg. 
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Probably the world’s frankest and 





rankest policy of racial segregation 


flourishes in this land of wool, wheat, 


and fabulous treasure, where four 
out of five of the Prime Minister’s 


countrymen have the wrong color 


Indians, like this mother and 
daughter, are a 3 per cent minority. 


td 


Mt...» 
al : 
K Nuhcd 9 
The Bushman and his boy and his dogs do their hunting in the Kalahari Desert, clad in skins and using the same crude 


implements their aboriginal ancestors invented. Lithe lads in loin cloths (top) work the Union’s millions of head of livestock 
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Industrialization, urbanization, education are gradually bringing an 





On the horizon, however, is the dim outline of a better day for South Africa’s people of color. The old woman in the 
babushka, one of 1.1 million Cape Colored, mixed breed, has seen much of the past, clearly retains spirit in the present .. . 
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awareness to the nonwhite that the throes of today may herald a brighter tomorrow 


» cop’s billy is the baton and Apartheid is the score. 





space, and farm hands of the wheat lands and the relatively well-off Negro family of the gold country are looking ahead 
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News gap” 


7 GEORGE. 
ORWELL 


that Outlasts 
the Headlines 


Fiction reveals the truth when the best correspondent can only 
scratch the surface. Reading recent masterpieces, we realize 


that it is the novelist who reports the real story of our times 


By GERALD SYKES 


very day we read our foreign correspondents, 

_4every day we tune them in, but only rarely, 
when our luck is exceptional, do we get word from 
those other reporters who tell us what is really going 
on in foreign lands. It is not until a good novelist 
comes along that we are given an opportunity to know 
And even then we don't know nearly enough. But we 
do get original insight along with reliable information, 
slowly ripened images that outlast headlines. and a 
pragmatic humility that is especially pertinent now. 

During the second half of the 1930’s occurred an 
extraordinary series of events known as the Moscow 
Trials. With a unanimity of self-accusation unprec- 
endented in history. Old Bolsheviks rose in court, de- 
nounced themselves as traitors to the Soviet state, 
revealed amazing plots with foreign agents, went un- 
complainingly to their deaths. Many millions of words 
were cabled and broadcast to the rest of the world 


Portrait of the author, Gerald Sykes, is about this sudden burst of political morality, this self- 


by his wife, Buffie Johnson. Mr. Sykes’ 
most recent book is The Center of 
the Stage. (Farrar, Straus and Young). 


less devotion to public executioners; many ingenious 
explanations were offered; the intricacies of “the Rus- 
sian soul” were invoked; the word “Dostoevskian” ap- 
pealed to newspapermen as an interpretation of be- 
havior that otherwise seemed inexplicable but through 
the magic of a single literary reference became bril- 
liantly clear. The rest of the world remained mystified. 








It was not until December, 1940, that the rest of the 
world begaii to understand what had happened, and 
then only because a novel appeared in England. By 
good critical standards it was much too journalistic, 
but it would probably not have been written at all if 
it had not been journalistic, and it possessed the con- 
siderable advantage of arriving at a time when general 
disillusionment with the Soviet Union had set in after 
the pact it signed with the Nazis in August, 1939. 

Most important of all, the novel offered a rational, 
human, easy-to-follow explanation of the Moscow 


Trials which gave new intormation to some readers 


and confirmed others in previous suspicions. Its title 


was Darkness at Noon and its author Arthur Koestler 
Through better sources of fact and more imagination 
it accomplished what on-the-spot foreign corresnond- 
ents, though trying their hardest, had failed to do. It 
showed how one Old Bolshevik might have reached a 
point where he was willing to denounce himself and 
die—for crimes he never committed 

There have been less sensational instances of similar 
novelistic reportage. With a single masterstroke in 
1924, E. 
humanly intelligible to the rest of the world than had 


M. Forster did more perhaps to make India 


ever been done before by an outsider. The statement 
must be qualified because of the excellent scholarly re- 


search and translation that had put much of Indian 
thought within our reach. But Forster's A Passage 
to India showed a rare sensitivity to its locale and its 
people, and because it was a well-wrought work of art 
it created a living bridge between East and West such 
as never can be éxpected from scholarship. 

Historically it had the merit of supplanting a more 
patronizing treatment of India by Rudyard Kipling 
and thus helped to open the way for a rapprochement 
which is still very much in its infancy. Kipling’s at 
titude had stood squarely in the path of such a rap 
prochement; Forster's, gentler, humbler, more self- 
critical, foreshadowed a change in his nation’s policy. 
His novel was not merely an entertaining story, it was 
an act of international mediation. Few ambassadors 
have so much statesmanship to their credit. 

But Forster's book was the product of a human 
being, and it had its limitations. These are singularly 
instructive at this time, when there is concern whethe 
certain liberal hopes, of which the United Nations is 
the supreme manifestation, can succeed. His treatment 
of Moslems, for example, was more understanding and 
more felicitous than his treatment of Hindus. As a 
very conscious artist he knew this and put a Moslem 
at the center of his plot. 

He recognized, as few people do, his internal bound- 
aries; he understood that however much ideally his 
sympathies might go out to Hindus, in practice his 
talent. his essence felt more rapport with Moslems. 
Perhaps, as his sketchy and satirical treatment of a 
Hindu ceremony would suggest, Hinduism seemed too 
remote to him, too Far Eastern, and he was more at 
home with followers of a Near Eastern faith. Perhaps 
he felt closer to his particular Moslems because their 
faith was manifestly in decay. Elsewhere he has in- 
dicated distaste far religious experience howeve1 
genuine. Whatever the reason for his limitations, he 
took care to work strictly within them. 


The point is more important, more widely applicable 


than it may seem at first. What is sound psychological 


practice in art is sound psychological practice in state 
craft. If our great liberal hopes are to be realized, 
they must begin by facing a deep and unpalatable 
truth that is far too little understood, especially among 
the idealists who can entertain such hopes. Ideally we 
are able to establish much wider rapports than in prac 
tice we are ever able to sustain. Such is our nature, 
in fact, that if we follow our ideal inclinations and 
embrace incautiously a doctrine of universal brother- 
hood or political unity, we not only lose our effective- 
ness, whatever our form of expression, we also release 
our most aggressive, our most murderous impulses 
And then we are so impressed with the nobility of ou 
asnirations that we cannot see what we are doing 

Freud has described, in his little-read Civilization 
and Its Discontents, the unconscious brutalitv released 
in Inquisitorial Christians and in modern Communists 
by their separate dreams of universal brotherhood 


Such savage self-delusions are by now a commonplace 


oi 








observation of modern psychiatry, with many volumes 
of supporting data, but their lesson requires so much 
painful reeducation and so much self-discipline that 
few of us heed it. We prefer to credit ourselves with 
a magnanimity we have not earned, to believe that 
our sympathies are capable of indefinite extension, to 
refuse to consider our psychophysical limitations, to 
confuse ourselves with God. Forster was‘able to make 
a real contribution to the spiritual unification of the 
world, but only because he had attained a_ wise, 
patient, pragmatic humility about himselt. 

And his sympathies, compared with most other sym- 
pathies, were unusually broad. We need merely con- 
trast his novel with another by a good English writer, 
on a similar subject, to appreciate his breadth. George 
Orwell's Burmese Days deserved its success; its realistic 
detail was patently well observed; its despair came 
from an honesty that had to be respected; and yet 
how narrow it was! In his Burma there was little but 
boredom, malice, and swindle. No wonder his villains 
completely won out. 

It is easy to see now that his despair constituted, so 
to speak, his stock-in-trade, which he was to employ 
still more skilfully, more awakeningly in 1984; but it 
was also his blind spot. He had the most laudable of 
motives, hatred of corruption and love of a liberated 
humanity, but there was almost no poetry in him, no 
contentment, no equanimity, no forgiveness. As a 
Marxist, in fact, with understandable personal reasons 
for his politics, he despised such emotions, which he 
considered impediments to revolutionary action. Like 
Koestler, he saw all human beings in their relation to 
an economic theory and a struggle for power: a view 
which enormously quickens a novelist’s perceptions 
and also blunts them, which speeds the journalistic 
novel but shortens its range and its life-span. 

Unable to enter gently, playfully, sadly, unjudgingly 
into the daily lives of his characters, Orwell was also 
unable to do what Forster had done, to set them free 
from his own preconceptions, to give them wills of 
their own. Novelistically he remained a_puppet- 
master. Although he had been born in India and knew 
Indians better than Forster, he was much more im- 
patient with them. He suffered from one of the most 
splendid—and most dangerous—Western prejudices: 
the demand for material progress. 

There is more of the Orwell-Koestler attitude than 
of the Forster attitude in practically all of the out- 
standing twentieth-century novelists who have also 
served as unaccredited foreign correspondents. A very 
brief list of their works—Malraux’s Man‘s Fate, Hem- 
ingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls, von Horvath’s The 
Age of the Fish, Silone’s Bread and Wine (the last two 
reporting homelands under dictatorship)—will serve 
to recall the influence of journalistic speed, theoretical 
rigidity, and a pervasive despair upon their generation. 
Individual temperament has moved them occasionally 
in the direction of patient, unostentatious craftsman- 


ship, philosophical suppleness, religious tolerance, but 
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on the whole there has been relatively little of such 
things, by comparison with their best predecessors. 

It would be academic, however, to complain of 
their deficiencies; it is more to the point to recognize 
their heroic services to our common enlightenment 
about little-known areas and important historical 
events. For that matter, tribute is also due their less 
imaginative brethren, the good foreign correspondents 
who create the high plateau of sound information 
from which a novelistic peak now and then, un- 
predictably, rises. Here, however, it is necessary to 
try to understand why our most gifted novelists have 
so often failed to transcend a nihilistic Zeitgeist. This 
is the fundamental charge brought against them by 
the uninformed—and ignored by intemperate admirers. 

All of them, except Forster, came to maturity after 
1914, after the great catastrophe which first revealed 
to the world how deeply unsettled our civilization is. 
Historically they had to be the generation of speed, 
rigidity, and despair or they would have failed to be 
true to their natures or to get anything valid written. 
Great events had flung them into an inferno, far less 
orderly than Dante’s, which they could only begin to 
comprehend by writing about it. An earlier tradition 
of conscious, poised mastery had died with Forster's 
generation. If they had tried to imitate it, they would 
merely have estranged themselves from their material 
and falsified their work. They were spiritual sacrifices 
no less than troops deemed expendable by generals 
are human sacrifices. 

It remains to be seen whether a new tradition of 
individual mastery can be established. For a long 
time, certainly, the odds will be against it. The best 
that can reasonably be hoped for is that a very ex- 
ceptional novelist may from time to time achieve an 
experience, a consciousness, a technique equal to that 
spiritual exploration of foreign peoples which is so 
incumbent upon adventurous spirits, so essentia’ to 
any material unification of our world, to any durable 
civilization. Such a man is likely to be better aware of 
the odds against him than are passive spectators who 
merely know what appeals to them aesthetically. 

The good novelist—more faithfully than any states- 
man (for if he lies, he‘is immediately denounced ), 
more sensitively than any journalist (his superficiali- 
ties are remembered ), more complexly than any scholar 
(he deals with feelings as well as thoughts )—is obliged 
by his profession to face the confusion, the blind 
alleys, the terrors of his time. He also has to face, if 
he is to achieve any effectiveness at all, his own in- 
variably shocking limitations. Idealistic complacencies 
are not permitted him, and any cynicism or hypocrisy 
shows up at once. More than any other among us, he 
lives out the drama of the individual human being 
amid our new hopes—and despairs—of international 
harmony. Lately he seems to be forsaking the romantic 
goal of the rebuilt society for the more classic goal 
of the rebuilt self. His every trend is significant; he is 
our most human barometer—and our best reporter. 








Books 


Nazis, Communists and 
Democrats 


Preoccupation with extremes is still 
the inevitable daily bread of writers 
on foreign affairs. The Devil’s Chem- 
ists and A Documentary History of 
China are both valuable commentaries 
on this theme. Heroic Finland, on the 
other hand, is a rarer fare, being an 
example of how a truly democratic 
society has met and coped with a very 
close and dire threat. 


The Devil’s Chemists: 
Who Manufacture Wars, 
DuBois, Jr., in collaboration with 
Johnson. 374 pp. Boston: The 


Press. $3.75. 


24 Conspirators 
by Josiah E. 
Edward 
Beacon 


It is of course rather bad taste today 
to mention the fact that not so long 


ago a nation called Germany under 
a paranoiac named Hitler with merei- 
less efficiency set out to crush the 
democratic world and to establish it- 
self as the 


woo Western Germany 


ruling nation. Today we 
and we look 
the other way when somehow or 
other erstwhile Nazi stalwarts wangle 
their way to high positions of trust 
brilliant 
men once ran the industrial empire 


called 


and decision. Twenty-four 
“Interessen Gemeinschaft” 
Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft” 
(shortened to LG. Farben for West- 
ern tongues) and today many of these 


same men are happily engaged in 
building another industrial kingdom. 

Josiah E. DuBois, ]r., who prosecuted 
these 1947 Nuremburg 


trials vems to be the one man around 


24 men in the 


who is concerned about the potential 


danger presented by these former 


Farben directors, chemists and finan- 
cial geniuses. The indictment drawn 
up by DuBois and his staff charged 
them with planning and participating 
and with such 


in an aggressive war 


crimes against humanity as the use of 
slave labor in their buna rubber plants 
and the use of Auschwitz inmates as 
guinea pigs to determine the efficacy 


of highly experimental antidotes for 


typhus (the guinea pigs of course first 
had to be inoculated for typhus). 

I. G. Farben was not “Big Business” 
understand the 
term. Even Hitler 
Chancellor the organization had con- 
400,000 marks to his cam- 
Henceforth 
Farben were contented partners and 


in the sense that we 
before became 
tributed 
paign funds, 


Prosecutor DuBois gives -the impres- 
sion that Farben was by no means a 
silent or junior Baron von 
Schnitzler, head of Farben’s powerful 
admitted to Du 


Nazi foreign policy and 


partner. 


Dyestuffs Committee, 
Bois that the 
the LG. 
inseparable. 

“Farben,” he admitted as an after- 


Farben foreign policy were 


thought, “was largely responsible for 
Hitler's foreign policy.” 

Hitler did not give the order to 
march civilization into the 
rible of all 


wars until Farben was 


ready. 
infamous date German planes dropped 
their first bombs on the little Polish 
Puck and the terrible fire 
large part of 


village of 
which would engulf a 
the world was set ablaze. The in 
bombs dropped on Puck 
Farben; the 


which dropped the bombs had alimi- 


cendiary 
were made by 
num fuselages made by Farben and 
Farben wheels capped by Farben rub 
ber: their engines were made of Far- 


ben nickel 


oil and 


and lubricated by 
gasoline. The infantry fol- 


lowed the planes and_ the 


were warmed by Farben textiles, wore | 


Farben plastic helmets, and as they 
advanced under the protecting barrage 
of their artillery, the 
screamed over them were made by 
Farben. The magnesium metals and 
allovs, the nitrates, the methanol, and 
the diglveol (which made 50,000 tons 
of gunpowder each month) were all 


produced by I. G. Farben. 


In this country the great industrial } 





Hitler and | 


A realistic and concrete 
way fo peace... 
through mediation 


By ELMORE JACKSON 


e Here is a new and valu- 
able approach toward a solu- 
tion of the world crisis. A 
distinguished UN negotiator 
shows how the experience 
gained in the settlement of 
labor disputes here and 
abroad can be applied to the 
pressing problems of resolv- 
ing conflicts among the na- 
tions of the world. 
“A practical, modest and 
sensible contribution to one 
of the toughest problems the 
world has ever had to face. 
I hope Mr. Jackson receives 
the attention he deserves.” 
—STUART CHASE, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.,N.Y.36 














most hor- | 


Farben was ready on the morn- | 
ing of September 1, 1939, and on that 


planes | 


Farben | 


soldiers | 


shells that | 


Two Important Books About the 
Ideals of the United Nations 


A FAIR WORLD 


FOR ALL 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


The meaning of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, Foreword by ELEANOR 
Roostve_t. A dramatic interpretation of 
the Declaration, presented in terms of the 
everyday experiences of young people. Illus- 
trated by Jeanne Bendick. 

Ages 10 up. 


A GARDEN WE 
PLANTED TOGETHER 


Prepared by the UN Department of Public Infor. 
mation. Foreword by TRYGVE LIE, BENJAMIN 
COHEN and RALPH BUNCHE 


$2.75 


“A parable of the aims and methods of the 
United Nations, explicit, brief and simply 
written ... A very helpful book for parents 
and teachers, and children will doubtless 
like the bold, crisp patterns of the pic- 
tures."—N, Y. Times, Ages 5-9. $2.00 
At all bookstores 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of the McGraw- 


Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. ¥. 
Write for free catalogue of Whittlesey House Books 
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firms went into war production only 
DuBois 
proves conclusively (to this reader at 
least) that LG, Farben made Hitler's 
aggressive wat book, 


The Devil's Chemists, was written in 


when we were threatened; 


possible. His 


white hot anger but DuBois is always 
the lawyer as he builds a damning in- 
calls “the 


business 


dictment against those he 
German Generals in gray 
suits.” He 
in 1947 to the fow 


comprised the 


presented this evidence 
judges who 
Military 


Tribunal at Nuremburg but although 


American 


they must have been convinced of 
the guilt of the 24 defendants they 
came to the rather incredible conclu 
sion that the prool against hem was 


presumptive and not conclusive and 


that international law did not provide 


a standard defining criminality in the 
kind of actions verpetrate d by the de 
fendants. 

The fou judges refused to acce pt 
the masterly thesis previously pro 
Justice Robert Jackson 


justifying the trial of men who had 


pounded by 


committed crimes against humanity 
they scorned the age-old common law 
dictum, “He who creates the threat 
of force, knowing it will be used, is 
direct 


And when all the evidence 


responsible for the CONSE 
quences. 
was in they gave nine of the de 
fendants light sentences for “plundes 
ing” and: imposed what can only be 
called token sentences on five others 
for employing slave labor at 
Bewildered heartsick disi} 


lusioned, DuBois could only bow to 


A usc h 


witz. 


the decision of the Tribunal but his 
indignation was too great to be kept 
within himself and The Devil's Chem 
ists is the result. 

DuBois thinks that we will hear 
from these 24 brilliant and evil men 
If there is a World War ITI, 


he believes they will be found fighting 


again, 


for the Soviet Union; all have a strong 
affinity for the totalitarian world 
During the last war Noel Coward 
wrote a brilliantly satirical song “Don't 
Let’s Be Beastly to the Hun.” We 
laughed at it in London but now it de 
velops that Noel's little song wasn’t 
satire at all—it was sheer prophecy. 


QuentTIN REYNOLDS 


A Documentary History of Chinese 
Communism, by Conrad Brandt, Benja 
min Schwariz & Joan K. Fairbank, Har 
vard University Press. 552 pp. $7.50 


This scholarly study deserves the ad- 
miration and gratitude of everyone 
interested in contemporary world af- 
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fairs—admiration for the painstaking 
research and labor which the authors 
have invested in this work and grati- 
tude for the objectivity and lucidity 
with which they present their mate 
a key 


statement, and 26 analytic summaries, 


rial. Forty documents, each 
are included in this “condensed his 


tory of the ideological growth of 
Chinese communism.” 

In an introduction which sets the 
tone of the book, the authors describe 


one of the major dilemmas we must 


solve if we want to come to a clearer 


understanding of what happened in 
China and map a better program for 
dealing with these crucial develop 
ments. 

“Chinese communism cannot be 
understood if it’s looked at purely 
from an American point of view Its 
success is intelligible only from an 
Asiatic point of view. Yet, a genuinely 
American point of view toward it is 
absolutely essential to any develop 
ment of a sound American policy in 
Asia.” 

Without an objective analvsis of 
the different ideological stages in the 
Chinese Communist rise to power 
neither the cause of their success can 
be understood nor the chances of an 
eventual Sino-Soviet break and the 
possibility of the emergence of a 
Chinese Titoism evaluated Those 
know-nothings who reduce the vast 
and complex problem of the Chinese 
tragedy to a pat formula of “Acheson’s 
betraval” could find here excellent 


material for thought and_ reflection 


learn to approach our task in 


and 
Asia with a little more humilitv and 
seriousness 
The book is obviously not easv to 
read since it is crammed with docu- 
ments, but it will prove a standard 
work for colleges and universities. 
Leo LANIA 


Heroic Finland, by David Hinshard, G 
P. Putnam, N. Y., 306 pages, $4.50. 


The author, a descendant of many 
generations of Quakers, visited Lap 
land in 1945, to set up a relief pro 
gram for the Finnish victims of World 
War II. He fell in love with the coun 
trv and its people This little book is 
a testimonial to their fortitude, cou 
rage and honesty. In popular form, 
the study covers the history of Fin 
land, its demography, and _ political 
problems as well as its accomplish 
ments in education, art, and sports. 

Iwo interesting chapters deal with 
the Russo-Finnish war and its after- 





math. Mr. Hinshard was instrumental 
in arranging the scholarships under 


which many young Finns are now 


coming to the United States. His main 


thesis that little Finland can give a 
lesson to many greater and more pow- 
erful nations on how to meet the Com- 
munist threat is well presented. In 
spite of its proximity to the Soviet 
Union, Finland has not been dragged 
behind the Iron Curtain and has 
proven that if a people does not lose 
faith in democracy it remains immune 
against Communist infiltration. 

L. L 


Literary Intelligence 


Australia Children now learn the 
rules of highwav conduct by a new 
and very charming method. A. traffic 
policeman who had _ tried practically 
every type of coeroion to keep his 
young charges safe, has written a 
series of fairy tales to warn them of 
the dangers of crossing the highway 
at the wrong time, playing in busy 
streets, going too fast on their bievcles 
and all the other sins of omission and 
commission that children are prone to. 
His idea was so well received that it 
has been adopted by the government 
which is distributing the tales in book 
let form in the schools 


Germany Every issue of the news 
papers run by the.members of the 
Union of German Newspaper Pub 
lishers will be reproduced on micro 
film. These films will then be filed in 
the Deutsche Bibliothek at Frankfurt 
am-Main, where they will be mad 


available for reference. 


India 
without charge or deposit, was re 
Delhi. The 


expermment 


The first free library service 
cently inaugurated in 
guiding spirit of — this 
launched by the government in co 
operation with UNEsco, is an English 
Frank Gardner, head of the 
Luton Public Library in Bedfordshire, 


man, 
who was sent as a consultant by 
uNeEsco for a period of eight months. 

The library now circulates about 
$00 books daily. About 70 per cent 
of its books are in Hindi, 10 per cent 
in Urdu, and the rest (mainly techni 
¢al books) in English. 

Indian readers are interested chiefly 
in sociology, philosophy and religion. 
Indians do not care particularly to 
read for entertainment. They are in- 
terested in “how-to” books and gar 


dening is on the top of the list. 








‘The Businessman’s Revolution 


FRESH spirit is blowing in 
A many of the plants and facto 
ries in Western Europe—a breeze of 
democracy, originating in faraway 
America. 
This remarkable 
came about almost by 
When the leaders of 


dustry 


phenomenon 
accident 
American in- 
brought three hundred of 
their European counterparts to this 
country last winter, they were de- 
termined to imbue them with the 
vision and purpose of the American 
business community. But they made 
basic mistake. Not 
the back- 


ground of European industrial civ- 


a tremendous 
conversant with social 
ilization, they attempted to infuse 
new blood into the latter by purely 
mechanistic devices. 

It never occurred to the Ameri- 
that the 
cratic character of their industrial 
life, 


in terms of individual satisfaction 


can businessmen demo 


with its incalculable benefits 
and social harmony, is the supreme 


By ELLIOTT HAYNES 


product of America which they 
should sell to their European col 
leagues. To do so, thev believed, 
would be selling the obvious. De- 
mocracy, in economic as well as 
social and political matters, is after 
all, an integral fact of Western civ- 
ilization 

And in their 


tours about the country last winter 


It isn't everywhere 


the European industrialists had to 
this 
vitality. its 


discover for themselves true 


answer to America’s 
strength, and its vision 

The episode marks a major event 
in the relations between the new 
In their effort 
to electrify the faltering societies 
that 


chaotic century 


world and the old. 


surround this country in a 
American business- 
men must accept and comprehend 
the lesson of their mistakes, that of 
selling the end product of their civ 
lization rather than the motivating 
force behind it. 

The had 


Europeans hardly 


stepped ashore in New York before 
the twin American themes of “pro 
ductivity” and “competition” as- 
sailed their ears. These two slogans, 
and particularly the latter, 
to pursue them relentlessly, day 


were 


and night, at meetings, conferences 
luncheons, and dinners. Their hosts 
the National Management Council 
he National Manu 


facturers, and the Economic Coop- 


\ssociation ot 


Administration, were de- 
that 


formula for a happy, vital commu 


eration 
termined this ready-made 
nity should not go by default. 

It was on the second half of the 
formula that the Europeans gagged 
the need for 
By this the 
end to European price-fixing and 


greater competition, 
Americans meant an 


market-sharing, agreements they 
accused their guests of concluding 
among themselves to escape the 
pressures of competition. Immune 
trom these pressures, reasoned the 
US industrialists, European busi 


The revolutions of the Old World, unlike the American 


Revolution, were incomplete. They gave the individual 


freedom and dignity in his political life but left him 


1776 


shackled to a stultifying, unregenerate economic and so- 


cial regime, Today the American practice of equality in 


1902 


man’s working life, 175 years old, is firing the imagina- 


tion of Europe’s tycoons, and spearheading the ful fill- 


ment of the democratic spirit throughout their society, 
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Paul G. 


HOFFMAN 


Cin Europe the great mass of people 


are demanding a better life. It is not 


enough to promise freedom. We must 


also offer a better standard of living. 


That's an essential and time is of the 


essence. Only if we take advantage of 


every opportunity to increase our pro- 


ductivity can we measure up to our 


sions 
tremendous responsibilities. 


nessmen do not have to burn mid 
night oil working out better prod 
ucts and cheaper ways to make 
them increasing productivity. 
“Conditions in the United States 
have forced the managers to engage 
in hard, purposeful thinking,” ad- 
monished Paul Hoffman 
head of the Studebaker Corpora- 


tion and of eca. “These conditions 


former 


are found in free competition. 

A few visitors, indeed, accepted 
this admonition. But as this writer 
studied the reports they recently 
completed concerning their _ pil- 
grimage to the United States, it 
became clear that the overwhelm- 
ing majority reacted violently to 
the accusations. 

“It is mainly private cartel agree- 
ments that the Americans refer to 
when they pretend that our con- 
tinent does not know the meaning 
of competition,” the Belgian dele- 
gation reported hotly. “On this 
subject, their opinion is based on an 
inexact understanding of the bear- 
ing and nature of European private 
cartel agreements.’ 

The French were vet more ada- 
mant: “With the exception of na- 
tionalized sectors or those subject 
to state-imposed regulations, the 
under an 


European — industries 


agreement regime do not repre- 
sent more than five to ten per cent 
of industry as a whole. To judge 


even these agreements, one must 
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take into account the special con- 
ditions existing in our continent.” 

The insistence on these special 
“conditions,” and the arguments 
surrounding them, reveal a_ start- 
ling fact. Despite their ready ac- 
ceptance of higher productivity as 
a welcome and necessary goal, the 
majority of these voyagers were and 
are convinced that a significant in- 
crease in Europe's living standards 
is impossible. They maintain that 
productivity and competition have 
been successful in the United States 
only because of the country’s enor- 
mous natural resources and eco- 
nomic advantages, such as a vast 
unified market 

Thus the principal reaction in the 
reports to the subject of competi 
tion and productivity is one of ir- 
relevancy: the disparity between 
productivity and living standards 
in the new and old worlds is natural 
and immutable, and has little to 
do with competition or the lack of 
it. “Today, a basic difference is to 
be found in the fact that America 
has been able, thanks to the coun- 
trys natural and market conditions 
as a whole, to reach a much higher 
standard of living than is possible 
in Europe,” the Italians declare. 
And the Danes add: “Nature has, 
so-to-speak, given US industry a 
productivity-lead over European in- 
dustry.” 


The European industrialists, then, 


had little hope of finding a secret 
which would enable them to match 
America’s material bonanza. But in 
their visits to plants and factories 
throughout this country — they 
stumbled on something that pretty 
nearly took their breath away. They 
discovered the living reality of 
American industrial democracy. 

At once it appeared to these har- 
assed and worried businessmen 
from eighteen different countries 
that they had 
Europe's gravest ills: indifference 


found a cure to 
pessimism, and lack of social coop 
eration. 

“Our drama consists in this,” de- 
clared Adriano Olivetti, a distin- 
guished Italian manufacturer. “In 
European society, the forms of life 
and of economic structure are not 
in harmony with man—and do not 
even favor his better tendencies. 
Intelligence is not at the service of 
the heart, and the heart is not at 
the service of intelligence. We are 
struggling for a new order open to 
the creative forces of the spirit.” 

Even the least philosophic among 
the visiting industrialists recog- 
nized the need, in their own plants 
and factories, for such a “new or 
der.” And a study of their reports 
reveals that, almost to a man, thev 
discovered what that “new order” 
must be and how it can be put into 
practical operation. 

In the US, 
found a twentieth-century economic 


Europe’s tycoons 
democracy, with all the satisfactions 
of the spirit democracy connotes in 
terms of individual freedom, per- 
sonal responsibility, and group loy- 
alty. And they saw how these at- 
tributes of a cohesive, happy society 
have been articulated in concrete 
industrial practices and attitudes 

Freedom of the individual, un 
doubtedly the fundamental attri 
bute of a healthy society, means 
freedom for him to develop and ad- 
vance himself. Its foundation is a 
deep faith in the individual and in 
the principle of equality, and _ its 
corollary is logically that each man 
is pitted against his neighbor on 
the basis of ability alone. 

“It cannot be denied that Ameri- 
cans have conserved the traditions 





of fighting, sometimes brutal, that 
their ancestors had during pioneer 


days,” the French report comments pan ese 


OLIVETTI 


eeWe can face the political and so- 


with awe. “It is a basic character- 
istic of American civilization. The 
American feels he can fight for 
ean - rower sibs wr hindered cial crisis of European civilization 
by prejudices. He admits that he 


‘ 5 at by an absolute, coherent fidel- 
and his neighbor are fighting for only by an absolute, cone f 





the same thing. Religion backs up ity to our aims and principles: the 


the idea, and the result is a special mobilization of spiritual forces, the 


type of industrial morality, the ba- realization of spiritual values. To 


sis of which is indisputably honest, be or not to be is no longer the 
bu there ctrioocle ic . idere : 
t where struggle is considered question but rather; how may we 
normal. Each person can try_ his ; . : 
give substance to the reaffirmation 





luck at the game on condition of 
conforming to the rules, without 
weakness but correctly.” 

wonderstruck, the 
Dutch comment on the number of 
prayers and words of thanksgiving 


Similarly 


their industrial hosts gave vent to: 
“In this country, where there is 
such a hard struczle for life. where 
the dollar is so pitiless in its rule, 
people do show by this brief act of 
devotion that they are in touch with 
the Most High. How much this re- 
ligious vein may actually owe its 
origin to the hard struggle waged, 
may be considered an epen ques- 
tion.” 

Whatever its stresses, the Euro- 
pean visitors were impressed by the 
industrial application of this prin- 
ciple of individual freedom in the 
matters of wages, training, and ad- 
vancement, 

“The American attitude to success 
and to new ideas,” emphasizes the 
Swedish report, “is an intangible 
but terribly important factor. It 
appears that a person’s success in 
terms of promotion, income or 
wealth creates in others more a 
striving to do as well, and less envy, 
than seems to be the rule in many 
European countries. As a result, 
wage equalization seldom appears 
to be an aim in itself, the spread 
in wage structures is large, and 
personal initiative is encouraged 
rather than hampered.” 

“American workers have a definite 
and deep-rooted conviction that 
it is to their own benefit that pay- 
ment varies in accordance with in- 
dividual skill and efficiency, so that 
the effort of the better worker is 


that God exists? 99 


paid according to its 
agrees the Danish report. “Contrary 
to the majority of European workers 
the American workers think it is 
quite fair that the wages differ 
greatly.” 

Application of the principle of 
individual freedom in American in- 
dustrial training and promotion 
policies struck the Europeans even 
more forcibly. “People are evalu- 
ated according to ability without 


regard for social position,” runs the 


Dutch report. “As an example it 


may be mentioned that contact was 
made in America with the manag- 
ing director of some iron founderies, 
who related with pride how he 
emigrated to the United States forty 
years ago as a molder from a Dutch 
factory.” 

“In many factories,” remark the 


French, “there are classes that not _ 


only teach technical knowledge but 
also the theory of management. It 
seems that in the selection of subor- 
dinate personnel and in the choos- 


f Americans 


ing of foremen, the 
choose with much more consider- 
ation than just by seniority, as is 
often the case in France.” 

In a similar vein, the Swedes 
comment that “in order not to per- 
mit the increasingly technical re- 
quirements of modern production 
to impede promotion of subordinate 
managerial 


personnel to posts, 


American firms encourage their per- 


deserts,” 


sonnel to enroll for special manage- 
ment training in colleges, universi- 
ties, and other training institutes, 
Much work,” thev continue, “is be- 
ing done on in-plant training for all 
levels of personnel, and it is usually 
found essential to have a definite 
promotion policy which safeguards 
both the company’s need for suit- 
able personnel and the individual 
employee's need for advancement.” 

Enshrinement of individual free- 
dom in American industry, accord- 
ing to the European, has reached 
the point where systematic care is 
practiced “to insure the most favor- 
able psychological conditions for 
the development of initiative.” And 
this, they noticed, entails a strong 
sense of individual responsibility. 

“Decentralized administration is 
a dominant characteristic of US en- 
terprises,” report the Belgians. “Tt 
springs from the same idea that 
underlies the system of free enter- 
prise: the powers and qualities of 
an individual will be all the more 
stimulated if his personal responsi- 
bilities are greater. The Americans 
are not content to apply this prin- 
ciple to the head of firm level. They 
endeavor to spread it throughout 
the entire concern.” 

“He who is ‘on the spot’ makes 
most of the decisions,” muse the 
French. “This leads to a feeling of 
dignity. Each person has a feeling 
of satisfaction concerning his job 
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and feels it is important to the tunc- 
tioning of the whole organization 
and therefore he tries his best. 
The American worker has a disci- 
plined seriousness toward his job 
and this a foreigner notices.” 

“US workers keep an even tempo 
of work during the day,” runs the 
Norwegian comment. “Everywhere 
in the plants one observed that cach 
man stood at his bench keenly en- 
gaged with his work at all times 
It was striking to observe the extent 
to which the working spirit and the 
working will within American in- 
dus‘ry surpassed what is usual in 
Norway. One gained the impression 
that the American workers appre- 
ciated the importance of increasing 
production, and that they whole- 
heartedly tried to gain the best 
personal results from the work. 


competition unlawful to Americans, 
but these practices are completely 
against the mentality of American 
management 

But the US manager's initiative 
his sense of responsibility and his 
contribution to a spirit of “team 
lovaltv” goes far beyond this. ac 
cording to the European. visitors 
He has an “astounding capacity and 
will to work.” He “considers the 
hours put in per week by the Amer- 
ican workman as juvenile stuff.” He 
is “acutely aware of his social re- 
sponsibilities” and ol his respons! 
bility to integrate and balance the 
interests ot the shareholder, the 
employee, the general consumes 
“Further 


conception 


he has formed a new 
of the role of industry 
and even of capital,” one that is 


‘at the service and for the benefit 





“A mutual relationship of trust has been created between 


American employers and employees, which is only seldom 


found in Europe, and it is noteworthy that this relationship 


also prevails in the workers’ and employers’ organizations. The 


American workers and employees make common cause with 


the companies where they make their living.” 


There was nothing of the strong col- 
lective slowing down of the speed 
which is too often seen in Norway.” 

This sense of individual respon 
sibility and team loyalty on the part 
of American workers, read the 
European reports, is outmatched, 
if anvthing, by US industrial man- 
agers. “The willingness of manage- 
ment to trv out new ideas for better 
production cannot avoid impress 
ing any visitor to America,” the 
Swedes remark. 


“The 


prides himself on never being sat- 


American industrialist 
isfied with his achievements,” agree 
the Belgians. “The automobile in 
dustry’s certainty in being able to 
sell the entire production during 
the years to come does not stop it 
from continuing its efforts to im- 
prove and renew its models.” By 
the same token, comment.the Swiss, 
“not only are all measures to avoid 
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Report of the Danish Businessmen 





of the entire country, particularly 
for the masses who represent the 
greatest capacity for absorption and 
have the greatest needs. 

Finally 


peans, the American industrial man 


according to the Euro 


ager makes his position of 


command and authoritv a_ thor 
oughly democratic one. “It is ob 
tained not through compulsory 
discipline, but by associating the 
personnel closely to the lite of the 
enterprise.” The manager creates 
“an atmosphere of sympathetic un- 
derstanding of his objectives” by 
‘direct and frequent contac's” with 
workers in “a spirit of partnership.” 
He exhibits “great confidence” in 
his employees and informs them of 
“the technical and economic prob 
lems of the company.’ 

This individual responsibility and 
team spirit on the part of both work- 


ers and managers, which the Euro- 


peans discovered to be “the two es 
sential aspects of the organization 
of American business concerns, 
have produced a_ social élan that 
delighted trouble-ridden old-world 
eyes. “The result is a certain frank 
ness in the relations between worker 
and employer and a certain feeling 
ol equality that creates a very fay 
orable atmosphere,” is the enthusi- 
astic French comment. “The worker 
actually feels loyal toward his job 
and his part in industry. In the ab- 
sence of class feeling and_ social 
known in 


stratification which = is 


other countries, the American 
worker knows that the richness of 
his country depends upon the suc- 
cess of business enterprises and he 
realizes that his own interests are 
connected with the «general inter 
ests of all the people * 

“Mutual relations in American in- 
dustrial establishments are chai 
acterized by a spirit of cordiality,” 
second the Dutch with simplicity. 
‘People seem to be on freer and 
easicr terms with each other. 

Ilere, for these European indus 
trialists at least, is the lesson of 
America. When twentieth-century 
men’s drive for equality, freedom 
ind social communion in— their 
working life is frustrated, they turn 
necessarily to trade union political 
activity, or joint labor-capital man 
agement (codetermination )—or to 
communism. But they become will 
ing members of a strong, free, dem 
ocratic society when this drive is 
satisfied. 

Since the lesson is so terribly 
needed the world over, the fact that 
its salesman, the American business 
manager—asleep to his mission 
subordinates it to “productivity” 


and “higher standard of living” 
becomes a major calamity. 

The final irony, of course, is that 
productivity must necessarily fol 
low, and can never precede, this 
liberation of men’s creative spirit. 
“Our overwhelming impression,” de 
clares the Danish report, “is that 
American plants are imbued with a 
positive morale and that each plant 
forms part of the framework of a 
productivity-incréasing cooperation 


of American citizens.” 








The Economic State of the World 


O™ of the largest issues of the 
presidential campaign has _re- 


mained almost entirely hidden. 
The issue is that of prosperity 
minus war—and minus polities. 
War production, and the expan- 
sion of our economy to meet it, has 
kept the American economy snow- 
balling at high speed. Unemploy- 
ment last month reached an historic 
low. But the country cannot. ex- 
pand its defense production indefi- 
nitely. Already the bloom is off the 
rose as the “stretch-out™ in) war 
production takes effect. What will 
sustain economic activity when it 
levels off completely? 
chal- 


lenged our present economic vigor 


General Eisenhower has 
calling it “war prosperity.” Gover- 


nor Stevenson loudly denounces 


this contention. Neither man has 
discussed the immediate problem 
of declining war orders with the 
candor it demands 

One of them is going to have to 
In fact, 
the issue is already breathing down 
Truman’s neck. 
Charles 
will be touring Europe this month, 
at the President’s hasty 


searching for answers, 


face the music, and soon 
President Com- 
merce Secretary Sawver 


request, 


The request was no surprise to 
the Secretary. Several months ago 
he announced that his Department 
was working on a survey to provide 
a “basis and groundwork for busi- 
ness planning in this country and 
continued high standards of living 
after production for defense levels 
off.” 

Lately, however, it became evi- 
dent that the timetable had to be 
speeded up. 

Sawyer’s mission, in plain words, 
is to find out whether our aid to 
Europe has made that continent 
able to absorb 


more American 


Trends and Currents 


in Business and Finance 


goods and keep US tactories hum 
ming. And he is to discover, in any 
Case, hou tee can quickly increas( 
Europe's demand for US goods and 
her ability to pay for them. 

The problem is one of trade. 
And since trade is a two-way street 
by definition, it is a problem not 
only of US exports to Europe, but 
also Europe's exports to the United 
States. Thus it is the problem, by 
now almost traditional, of Europe’s 
inability to export to the United 
States in exchange for the goods 
she needs from us-—-goods we will 
be increasingly anxious to sell her 
In_ brief 
‘dollar gap.” 


it is the problem of the 


Riding uncomfortably with Sec- 
retary Sawver on his trip to Europe 
will be the knowledge, recently 
gleaned by his own Commerce 
Department, that this imbalance of 
trade between the new and old 
worlds is today as bad as it was 
7 years and a Marshall Plan ago. 

During the first half of this year 
Europe took 33 per cent of total 
US exports and provided only 18 
per cent of US imports, thus con- 


tinuing the dangerous trend estab 
lished in 1946-47. 

In the same period, Latin Ame 
ica and Canada were overwhelm 
ingly the leading suppliers of US 
imports (roughly 33 per cent and 
20 per cent respectively )—again 
continuing a postwar phenomenon. 

In other words, while the United 
States continues to rely on Europe 
as her chief export market, she es 
chews the latter in favor of Latin 
America and Canada as her main 
source of imports. 

Such a situation would be harm 
less if Europe could sell to Canada 
and Latin America, thereby earn 
ing the dollars those areas earn 
from the US. With trade flowing 
in this triangular manner, a dolla 
shortage would be impossible. 

But Europe’s success in selling 
to the US’ northern and southern 
neighbors has been far less than 
the situation required 

A major factor in this failure has 
been US competition. Whereas US 
exports to the Western Hemisphere 
in the 1936-38 period averaged 34 
per cent of the total, shipments 
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Geographical Distribution of US Imports 


have recently represented about 
44 per cent. 

Add all these facts together and 
you get the “dollar gap” problem. 
Its meaning to US industry is plain. 
The overall surplus of US exports 
to Europe during the first half of 
this year was sustained at a very 
high level only by a rise in “special 
category” shipments, consisting 
chiefly of military equipment and 
supplies paid for by the United 
States government. 

The ominous fact is that, apart 
from these shipments, US exports 
to Europe showed a substantial de- 
cline in the first half of this year— 
and especially during the second 
quarter—as governments in Europe 
acted to restrict imports and con- 
serve dollar exchange. 

Hence Sawyer’s hasty trip to the 
Continent. Since the trade picture 
is growing blacker instead of bet- 
ter, the prospect that Europe will 
absorb US goods as defense produc- 
tion levels off is, to put it mildly, 
dim. 


ACK ink 1946 a_ distinguished 

American economist, Sumner 
Slichter, declared that a 
tionary shift in power from busi- 
ness to labor had occurred in the 
United States. 

“None of the great ‘captains of 
industry’ of previous generations— 
the Rockefellers, the Morgans, the 
Carnegies, the Hills, or the Harri- 
mans—possessed as great power 


revolu- 


over the industries of the country 
as that now held by the coal min- 
ers unions, the steel workers, or 
some of the unions in transporta- 
tion,” wrote Slichter. “A laboristic 
society is succeeding a capitalistic 
one.” 

Last month the specter of even 
greater power in organized labor 
was raised: that of a centralized in- 
ternational labor cartel. 

This at least is the contention of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in a report submitted to 
the UN’s Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices in 
Geneva. 

The report is a counterpart of 
charges made before the Commit- 
tee by the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions to 
the effect that international busi- 
ness cartels have restricted output, 
set high prices, divided markets 
and prevented the introduction of 
new techniques. 

“Exactly the same charges .. . 
can be and have been made against 
trade unions,” asserts the NAM re- 
port. “Nothing is cleansed by the 
pot calling the kettle black.” it 
adds, “but a comprehensive under- 
that un- 
reasonably interfere with interna- 
tional trade and with the gradual 


standing of restrictions 


improvement of standards of living 
throughout the world cannot be 
obtained by investigation of re- 
strictive practices of business only.” 

The twenty-page report lists spe- 


cific examples of trade union in- 
terference with international trade 
merely as a “preliminary sampling.” 
Most of the illustrations are drawn 
from unions directly engaged in 
international trade, such as dock- 
ers’ and seamen’s unions. 

Included among these examples 
are international boycotts, miscel- 
laneous work stoppages for politi- 
cal or other ideological 
strikes, 
trivial causes, and practices which 


reasons, 
jurisdictional strikes for 
unnecessarily increase costs or lim- 
it production. 

While these activities, in aggre- 
harmful, 


gate, are undoubtedly 


there is nothing startlingly new 
about them nor do they bear di- 
rectly on the NAm’s major conten- 
tion that a “centralized interna- 
tional confederation of trade un- 
ions’ could wield dangerous power. 
On this subject the report is ten- 
tative—but nonetheless disturbing. 

“It is not alleged that the 1crru 
is yet such a confederation,” the 
report asserts. “Nevertheless, there 
is an ominous clause . . . adopted 
by its First General Council in July, 
1952, which in effect asks the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions to legitimatize interna- 
tional trade union cartels 


“It asks that it be made legal, 
to take an extreme possibility, for 
the coal and steel workers of the 
United States to disrupt the for- 
eign and domestic commerce. of 
that country in an attempt, by dip- 
lomatic or other pressure, to en- 
force some supranational demand 
of the American trade unions about 
thé administration of the Schuman 
Plan.” 


The power of an international 


icFru. cartel, according to the 
NAM, would not end here. If code- 
termination (joint labor-manage- 
ment) were to spread from Ger- 
many to other countries, and_ if 
“the employee representatives on 
the boards of directors are selected 
by or are subservient to some such 
international confederation as the 
icFtu, there is a possibility of a 
more highly centralized cartel than 
the world has ever seen.” 





THE POLITBURO 


(Continued from page 31) 


new policies, censor or reverse the 
lecisions of Stalin, but the Politburo 
still exercised 
implementing the 


immense power in 


policies laid 
down without its participation. 
When Stalin and his closest asso- 
ciates decided to liquidate the 
Politburo, they had several consid- 
erations in mind. One of them, 
probably the most important, was 
to prevent the Politburo from re- 
full Stalin’s 
death and from challenging the 
authority of Stalin’s 
Stalin was probably afraid that his- 
tory might repeat itself and that, 
after his death, the Politburo might 


gaining power after 


successor, 


split into hostile factions as it did 
after Lenin had disappeared from 
the scene. Apparently, this was the 
paramount reason which led Stalin 
to the decision to effect a “unifica- 
Politburo and_ the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council 
of the Soviet 
In so doing he probably remem- 


tion” of the 


Communist Party. 
bered the witty words of his famous 
countryman, Alexander Herzen, 
who once said: “There are several 
forms of unification; one of them is 
when one becomes united with a 


piece of bread—by swallowing it.” 





COMING IN UNW! 

THE REAL MEANING 
BEHIND THE 

MOSCOW CONGRESS. 

A startling analysis by 
IVAN KARAIVANOV 
Chairman, Yugoslav Institute 
for Foreign Affairs, 
formerly a high-ranking 
official of the Comintern. 
Watch for the revelations 
of this exceptional 


authority on Soviet affairs. 


| THE MYSTERIOUS EDEN 
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| Finally, he refuses to carry an 
umbrella. Perhaps because it  re- 
minds him of Neville Chamberlain? 
As one of his officials put it to me: 
“anti-Munich even in this.” 
Everybody knows the 
Eden charm. Not everybody knows 


famed 


that it is only in part natural to 
him; that some of it he has delib- 
cultivated as a counter- 
balance to the hot 
inherited from his brilliantly gifted, 


erately 

temper he 

eccentric, and violent-tempered 
father, the late and fabulous Sir 
William Eden. 

As a boy the young Anthony, al- 
though indulged by his father in 
other ways, suffered from Sir Wil- 
liam’s furious outbursts. He deter- 
mined when he grew up to impose 
an iron control on his own temper 
and to counter it with charm. Some- 
times the control will break down 
and the charm disappear, as his 
Foreign Office officials well know. 

For a moment it will be like a 
violent squall. But a little later he 
will be sorry. His method of making 
reparation is not to apologize, but 
a few minutes after to say some- 
thing especially charming about 
something else to the victim of his 
temper. 

Now that a greater experience, 
both of life and of affairs of state, 

| has brought gray hairs and a cer- 
tain ruggedness to the still hand- 

| some visage of this complex man, 
we are able to see the picture of 
him undergo its final transforma- 
tion. 

It has become the picture of a 
maa whose political philosophy is 
grounded in a belief in moral and 
humane values expressed in terms 
of a liberal conservatism and whose 
patriotism is expressed in terms of 
a leading contribution by Britain 
to international cooperation within 
the free world. It is also the picture 
of a man who has now achieved 
the complete merging of the pas- 
sionate believer and the practiced 
diplomatic technician. 

People have thought of Anthony 
Eden as a mystery man, I feel, not 


because there is really anything 
fundamentally about 
him, but because they have been 
baflled by 


have failed—to equate all the seem- 


mysterious 


their attempts— which 
ingly contradictory traits in his 
character. 

He seems a walking paradox of 
the conventional and the excep- 
tional, the gentle and the ruthless, 
the idealism and the careful cal- 
culation, the aesthetic and the 
tough, the dandified body and the 
hard-thinking mind—and even in 
the 


same mingling of seeming oppo- 


his physical manifestations, 
sites, such as the fact that he has 
an exceptional grace of movement, 
but a grace of movement which 
can, when necessary, become the 
spring of a panther. 

Too many people have been be- 
mused by what they have seen as 
contradictions: hence the legend 
of the “mysterious Mr. Eden.” 

Remove the term “mysterious” 
and substitute “complex,” and the 
mystery will cease to bafle, or the 
seemingly contradictory elements 
in him will be seen for what they 
really are, just so many different 
parts of a whole. 


Samples from the Garden of Eden. 





Editorial 


The Next Hundred Years 


7 Hat makes our time different from all previous times 
is that the individual cannot hope to get what he 
wants from life in a foreseeable future. 

In the past most people wanted things which, at least 
theoretically, were within their reach. Prosperity in busi 
ness, changing inconvenient laws, starting one’s children 
in secure careers—these aims called for efforts which could 
be timed more or less realistically. Even war was but a 
temporary interruption of normalcy and meant a definite 
period of time between the declaration of hostilities and 
the signing of a treaty of peace. 

Today what the average man wants more than anything 
else is a feeling of security and a measure of certainity in 
a world convulsing with change at its four corners. He 
longs for order and clarity. But as the days pass his suspi- 
cion grows that he will not get them in his lifetime 

Nothing, absolutely nothing, is more oppressive to the 
human mind than to go on toward tomorrow without an 
inkling of what the face of the future will be like. In the 


past, religions, philosophies, constitutions, institutions, all 


served the same purpose; to mark out man’s place in the 
scheme of things in the present as well as the future. 

Today Western man’s own institutions and laws cannot 
promise that his world will remain stable until the next 
year. Previously, even reformers and revolutionaries 
thought in terms of immediate action or, as an extreme, ac 
tion within a generation. Today we know that our lives 
may be understood only from the perspective of the next 
hundred years, 

And this is not due to the so-called cold war. The cold 
war itself is only one aspect of the much larger universal 
reality of the age. 

In our world, something unprecedented has happened, 
something terrifying, almost obscene, and probably mag- 
nificent. 

All over the globe hundreds of millions of people, the 
inarticulate, the subdued, and the resigned, have made a 
sudden discovery. They are certain that there can be a 
better life for them and thev are demanding it through 
prayers and petitions, through riots and revolutions, through 
every motion of their hearts and their minds. 

As if a premature judgment day had arrived, the mil- 
lions have crawled out of their caves, huts, and mud houses 
as the hungry, the leprous, the rickety, the ignorant, the 
illiterate and the superstitious make their surprising act of 
presence. 

The shocking truth is that this formless, fearful revolt is 
our own business. For it is the basic cause of our uncertain- 
ties and anxieties and of the utter impossibility of planning 
our future by our own light exclusively. 


The masses of the world have resurrected from an age 
old cataleptic slumber, and this may be terrifying news for 
our generation, but it is the essential news of our lives 

The progress of this awakening is anything but pleasant. 
Bloodshed, fanaticism, murder, idolatry of false gods are 
its constant Companions. But in whatever form, history's 
first universal revolution is on the march and it cannot be 
stopped because it is the whole sense of the human race 
that this revolution be achieved 

There is, however, something else that can be done and 
must be done during the next hundred years. This im 
mense revolution must not run wild. It must be humanized, 
civilized, and filled with meaning, or else it will defeat 
itself and with it the whole of mankind. And it must never 
fall into the hands of those who are the self-appointed 
custodians of every progress, who value theories over 
human life and who can get intoxicated by abstractions, 
never by love or sympathy. 

And first of all this revolutionary groundswell must be 
harnessed by productive forces. The millions must be 
given the means to work out the future with their own 
brains and hands. The tools must be delivered to them, 
the blueprints prepared, and the word passed that the 
rest of us are with them in their great battle. 

Even at its best, however, the going wiil be rough, tough 
and dangerous. You can’t expect gentlemen and ladies to 
emerge from millennia of squalor and ignorance. You can’t 
hope reason to triumph automatically after centuries of 
rule by suspicion, superstition, and hysterical medicine 
men, Yet, this revolutionary path is the only way to a 
future which can be more serene, more human, and more 
deeply filled with sense than anything else in the course 
of the past. 

We have no choice in the matter. We must assume that 
a century has been assigned by fate to this unprecendented 
task which already marks so deeply our own daily lives: to 
humanizing civilizing, and fulfilling the revolution of peo- 
ple with whom we have-nothing in common and whom we 
have no particular reason even to like. 

Small wonder if so often our lives do not seem to make 
sense. It is up to us that they make sense, at the end of a 
hundred years, to the children of our children. 


Unshotye, 


o 


Eprror 
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Joseph CU, Rodriguez 
US Army : 


\edal of | lonor 


oo YARDS TO GO. From 
atop the hill, near Munye-ri, Korea, the enemy 
suddenly opened up a withering barrage. The 
squad was caught; Red mortars began zero-ing 
for the kill. Lieutenant Rodriguez (then Pfe., 
with only seven months service) broke loose 
and dashed up the fire-swept slope, throwing 
grenades. Disregarding the fire concentrated 
on him, he wiped out three foxholes and two 
gun emplacements. Alone, he accounted for 15 
enemy dead, led the rout of the enemy, and 


saved the lives of his squad. 


“When you have to take chances to reach an 
objective, that’s O.K.,.” says Lieutenant Rod 
riguez. “But when you can find a surer way to 


your goal, so much the better, 


“That's why IT was glad when I heard that peo- 
ple like you own nearly 50 billion dollars in 
U.S. Defense Bonds. I believe that a strong, 
peaceful America is our objective. And the sure 
way to reach it is through backing our strength 


with your strength by investing in Bonds!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds 
bought after May 1, 1952 average 3°% interest, com- 
pounded semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 
months and is higher in the early years, 2) All ma- 
turing E Bonds automatically go on earning after ma 
turity—and at the new higher interest ! Today, start 
investing in better-paying United States Series E De 
fense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where 


you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank! 


Peace is for the strong! 


bor peace and prosperity save with L, S. | Jefense Bonds! 





ow them the Way... this week 


A child’s trust is a precious thing. Instinctively 
your little ones rely upon your example ...so the pattern you set 


becomes their pattern, too. 


By taking them to church or synagogue with you every week 


they will come to know God. .’. to be at ease with Him... 
to feel the strength and warmth of His love. 
And you will be building the foundation for a richer 


and happier life for your whole family. 





